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A quadruple-page picture of the formidablc "ivy of the United States, comprising over a hundred vessels, 
drawn by the famous marine artis F. Cresson Schell, will be part of our next issue. 
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ANOTHER TRIUMPH FOR HOBSON. 


THE EX-SPANISH CRUISER “INFANTA MARIA TERESA,” SUNK IN THE ACTION OF JULY 3p, RAISED BY THE EFFORTS OF THE HEROIC 
LIEUTENANT, AND ADDED TO THE UNITED STATES NAVY, LESS THAN THREE MONTHS AFTER THE BATTLE OF SANTIAGO, 
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TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS: 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA, IN ADVANCE, 


One copy, one year, or 52 numbers $4.00 
One copy, six months. or 26 numbers 2.00 
One copy, for thirteen weeks 1.00 


Subscriptions to all who serve in the United States army or navy at 
half these regular rates. 


The Greatest Naval Picture. 


The next issue of LESLIE’S WEEKLY will include a quad- 
ruple-page tllustration, sixteen and one-half inches wide and 
nearly four feet long, drawn by the famous marine artist, F. 
Cresson Schell, of the LESLIE’s WEEKLY staff’, showing every 
vessel in the navy of the United States, including the auxili- 
ary cruisers and the battle-ships now approaching completion. 
This is the largest, most complete, and finest picture of the 
kind ever undertaken in the Ur.ited States, and gives a pan- 
oramic view of over one Xundred war-vessels, constituting one 
of the most formidaoile navies of the world, Orders for extra 
copies should 4e sent in promptly, as the edition will be limited 
and the supply will be quickly exhausted, 


Is the War Over? 


HE expected has happened. LeEsii©’s WEEKLY 

was the first to point out that the peace protocol, 

as formulated by our State Department, was not 

sufficiently comprehensive to settle the matter, 
and that the appointment uf an evenly-balanced commis- 
sion would result probably in a dead-lock, »nd possibly in 
the resumption of hostilities. The New York Herald grad- 
ually came around to the same view, and now the New 
York Sun appears with the statement that ‘‘ What threat- 
ens the Paris peace commission is a dead-lock, and the con- 
sequent recurrence of war, because Spain is in grievous 
financial straits, and is therefore determined to get some 
money out of the Philippines, which, now that her quick- 
silver mines have been mortgaged by the Rothschilds, con- 
stitute her sole available assets.” 

The peace commissioners «re in session at Paris, amid a 
sentiment entirely pro-Spanish. A dispatch from Paris, 
under date of September 29th, says: ‘‘It is impossible to 
describe the situation, in regard to the coming peace nego- 
tiations, as hopeful. . . . . The result of the negotiations 
can only be a dead-lock. Some neutral observers, who 
know the Spanish attitude, do not hesitate to say that it 
will require at least a formidable naval demonstration off 
the coast of Spain, before that country comes to its senses.” 
On October 5th, a Washington dispatch to the New York 
Herald reported that new instructions had been sent from 
Washington to our commissioners, and that Chairman Day 
had been authorized to end the peace negotiations, should 
unnecessary delay be caused, and that if the negotiations 
were ended, a naval demonstration would follow, which 
might bring Spain to terms. 

On the same day advices from Havana reported that the 
peace commissioners in Cuba were dead-locked over the 
meaning of the words, ‘‘ immediate evacuation,” used in 
section four of the protocol, the Spaniards holding that this 
meant relinquishment of the island after the signing of a 
definitive treaty at Paris, and the Amcrican commissioners 
maintaining that it meant the immediate withdrawal of 
Spain from the island. Prime Minister Sagasta of Spain, it is 
also said, has ordcred the Spanish commissioners not to yield 
on the question of the Philippines, and the recall of the 
American commissioners is foreshadowed as one of the re- 
sults of these instructions. A Paris dispatch to the New 
York Tribune, the editor of which is a member of the peace 
commission, makes the significant statement that a promi- 
nent diplomat predicts that unless the American commis- 
sioners yield to some of the Spanish demands, in reference 
to the Philippines, the Spaniards will retire and America 
will at least have to threaten a resumption of hostilities 
before she will gain her point. 

Senator Hanna, speaking, no doubt, for President Mc- 
Kinley, makes public the statement that Spain must re- 
linquish her sovereignty over the Philippine archipelago ; 
that Spain has no reason to expect to retain any of the 
group and must abide by the verdict of our peace commis- 
sioners, because she is in no fit condition to renew the con- 
flict. Senator Hanna’s only fear is the opposition of the 
insurgents. He realizes that it is possible that some foreign 
nation, from selfish purposes, may intrude itself into the 
complication, by recognizing the insurgent government 
at Manila, and thus put itself into a position where it 
can openly antagonize the claim of the United States. A 
circumstantial report discloses that the German government 
has been furnishing arms and ammunition to the insurgents, 
and there is profound significance in this statement, for 
Germany is not in the habit of wasting its resources. A 
Madrid dispatch states that when the American commis- 
sioners reported the intention of the United States govern- 
ment to retain the whcle of the Philippines, the Spanish 
government was almost panic-stricken, and resolved vigor- 
ously to combat any such action on the ground that ‘‘ the 
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terms of the peace protocol precluded it.” Such is the sit- 
uation, and it is far from reassuring. 

The failure of the peace commissioners to agree ; a final 
dead-lock, and a resumption of hostilities, would be most 
disastrous to business interests and most disqu‘eting to the 
American people. When Spain was defeated and was beg- 
ging for terms of peace, the terms should have been laid 
down clearly, concisely, and unconditionally. It will bea 
serious blow to the prestige of this administration, and to 
the prestige of the American people, if it should be found, 
after all, that the waris not over and that hostilities must 
be resumed. ‘The gravest danger exists in such a condition 
of <ffairs, for no one can foresee what complications with 
other Powers may be involved, with all the possibilities of 
an unexpected, unnecessary, and most disagreeable situa- 
tion. 


Is Reform To Have a Trial? 


SINGULAR chain of circumstances has led to the 

nomination for the Governorship of New York, 

by Senator Platt’s convention, of the most pro- 

nounced, if not the most distinguished, anti-ma- 
chine Republican in the State, Colonel Theodore Roosevelt. 
In and out of season, Mr. Roosevelt has fearlessly de- 
nounced the low political standard of the two great parties 
under the boss system. Now the machine has made Mr. 
Roosevelt its candidate for Governor. If he is elected the 
result will be watched with profound interest. 

No one disputes the courage and no one can fairly dis- 
pute the integrity of Theodore Roosevelt. His courage 
and integrity have stood the test of public service, but the 
supreme test of his courage will follow his election to the 
Governorship. It will be an inspiring spectacle if he 
emerges from this trial, as his friends expect he will, as 
splendidly as he came out of the physical strain of the 
Cuban campaign. Mr. Roosevelt, while in the public serv- 
ice, more than once was accused of being as impetuous as 
he was independent, and more than once a mistake was 
laid at his door. But no one worthy of consideration ever 
dare couple the accusation with a reflection on his charac- 
ter. Weare among those who believe that men who never 
make mistakes never make anything. A man with convic- 
tions, even if his convictions are sometimes wrong, is better 
qualified to lead, and more worthy of a following, than a 
man without convictions, whose conclusions are unstable, 
and whose courage falters at every new obstacle. 

There is an evident purpose on the part of the public to 
put Colonel Roosevelt to the test. Democrats and Repub- 
licans alike admire his courage and concede his independ- 
ence. If elected he will be one of the youngest Governors 
this State has had iv many years. Young, wealthy, aris- 
tocretic by birth, but one of the masses by choice, the hero 
of the hour, if he reaches the greatest office in the gift of 
this great commonwealth, will face the crisis of his polit- 
ical career. Not many years ago Mr. Roosevelt wrote that 
‘*sooner or later the people of New York will realize that 
it is not sufficient merely to have at the head of their gov- 
ernment a man of high purpose and character, but that 
they must have one who shall also be entirely free from 
political entanglements with the beneficiaries of the present 
abuses. No matter how good his aim, he would find him- 
self at every step trammeled by a thousand personal and 
political ties.” Mr. Roosevelt wrote with a prophetic hand. 
Much sooner than he or any of his friends expected, the 
principles of governmental reform, so ably advocated by 
him, are to be put on trial, and he himself is to be the 
judge. If he fails, the hands on the dial of reform will 
be set back for many years. If he succeeds, the political 
machine will be smashed. It will be a critical situation 
for the young Governcr, and his conduct of his great office 
may change political conditions, affecting the Republican 
party not only in the State but even in the nation. 


History Photographed. 


Unpbrr the caption of ‘‘ History Photographed,” the bright 
and enterprising Syracuse Post pays this tribute to LESLIE’s 
WEEKLY and to the art of photography : 


Photography receives, perhaps, its highest tribute when His- 
tory pauses and poses, as it were, to be ** taken in the act.” An 
example is afforded in the picture presented by LESLIE’s 
WEEKLY of the signing of the peace protocol by Secretary Day. 
President McKinley and several of bis official bouseiiold witness 
the historic act. Others present are the Assistant Secretaries of 
State and Ambassador Cambon and his secretary. The muse 
of history appears a little whimsical and self-conscious in this 
attitude, like many other subjects of the camera, but she is in 
good business. Photography works in the interest of truth, 
like History herself, and has become an important ally. The 
historic record of these times will be made truer, as well as far 
more interesting by the photographing and photo-engraving 
processes. The same journal presented in an earlier supplement 
asuperb picture of the battle ship Oregon at sea, contrasting 
finely with the all-alike lithographs of naval subjects that cir- 
culated so largely during the war. One sniffs the salt breeze 
and hears the wash of the waves in looking at it, besides learn- 
ing exactly how the famous fighter looks in its natural environ- 
ment. Artists may debate the legitimate field of photography 
in art, but its place in history is settled. 

Other wide-awake newspapers have made similar observa- 
tions in reference to the intrinsic value of the war pictures 
which we have been enabled to print by reason of the existence 
of the camera and the multiplicity of artists who were will- 
ing to brave the dangers of the battle-field while at their pro- 
fessional duties. No other war in the world’s history has been 
as faithfully illustrated as the recent war with Spain. The im- 
provement in photographic apparatus, the widespread interest 
in photography, and the large number of amateurs and profes_ 
sionals interested in the art, not to speak of the liberality -yq 
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enterprise of the publishers, have all specially stimy| 


’ : ated this 
department of the work of illustration. Readers of LEsLre" 
WEEKLY who have preserved files of the publication eoy ri : 

' . " z Cring 
the war period have something of great value for future ref ; 
re refer 


ence. Hundreds of subscribers have written us that they he 
ne 4 Ve 


been keeping a file of LESLIE’s WEEKLY throughout the prese 


san . ® sais . nt 
difficulty, and will keep it until the treaty of pcace has finally 
been signed, and that they propose to have the copies hone! 
and to add the volumes to their libraries as the best, most », 


liable, and accurate history of the conflict. 


The Plain Truth. 


NEWSPAPERS which have been in haste to bury ex Senator 
Hill in their political graveyards have been led to resurrect him 
since the recent Democratic State Convention in New York wa, 
held. The ex-Senator was not only resurrected, but he was an 
extremely lively corpse ; in fact, the greeting he received from 
the delegates was the most enthusiastic and cordial extendeg + 
any leader. He wrote the platform, and came pretty neg, 
making up the entire State ticket. Ex-Senator Hill is the ppjy, 
of the country Democracy of New Yori, and it holds the baj 
ance of power in State conventions, if it does not al) olutely 
control them. 


How completely every trace of sectionalism has disappeares 
since the close of the Civil War, is best illustrated by an jngj. 
dent which recently occurred in New York City. ral Fitz. 
hugh Lee, who was as courageous in the Civil War as he was 
courageous and tactful whileconsul-general at Havana, visited 
New York, and hastened to pay his respects to Mrs. (enera| 
Grant, at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, and finally accepted an jny; 
tation to dine with the Grant family, including the widow, py 
daughter, and the grandson of the famous general to w liom his 
uncle, General Robert E. Lee, surrendered, at the close of ¢! 
Civil War, The incident recalls the dying words of (ener: 
Grant, which were a benediction of peace for all the A mericay 
people, 


Gen 





The curious fact was recently disclosed that the Federal goy- 
ernment expends for pensions in the State of Texas nearly 
$1,000,000 annually, and more than half a million in thie Stat, 
of Mississippi. While these States did not furnish a larye quota 
to the Federal army, they have received substantial alditioys 
to their population by the emigration of Northern men. No 
doubt, also, many Federal soldiers in service in these States 
during the war retained their residence in the South at the close 
of the contest. No one will complain if, in the distribution of 
pensions, the Southern States derive a part of the adv antaves 
involved, The war with Spain will, no doubt, add to the pen 


sion list, and it is safe to say that every Southern State will li 
represented on the pension-roll, for no braver, nobler Americans 
fought for the cause of humanity than the volunteers from the 


South. 


The New York Tribune utters a timely protest against the 
plastering of the Brooklyn Bridge with advertising sizns, the 
use of which on the structure has heretofore, it says, been prop- 
erly prohibited. The newspapers of the State of New York 
have entered a protest against the illegal use of elevated railroad 
structures and of surface and steam-cars for advertising pur- 
poses. The charters of these common carriers do not give them 
the privilege to engage in anything except the transportation 
of passengers and freight. Every advertising sign they put up 
is put up in violation of the charter, The editors of this State 
propose to insist upon it that corporations be made to obey the 
law, precisely as newspapers are held responsible for violations 
of the libel law. Illegal advertising in public conveyances di- 
verts legitimate advertising from newspapers and magazines, 
and the action of the New York Editorial Convention was not 
taken a day too soon. The matter will shortly be called to the 
attention of the Governor of the State, and we have no doubt 
that he will give it prompt and just consideration. 





The republican form of government, after all, is a very sim- 
ple institution. It took a week to conclude the festivities at- 
tending the crowning of the young Queen of Holland. It took 
just three hours lacking ten minutes for the New York Repub- 
lican State Convention at Saratoga, aftcr nominations were in 
order, to put in nomination for the Governorship Colonel Theo- 


dore Roosevelt ; and the Democratic State Convention took even 
less time to nominate the head of its ticket. The Queen of the 
Netherlands rules over a population of less than 5,000,000, The 
Governor of the State of New York is at the head of a commor- 


wealth of over 7,000,000 persons, and he has greater power cot- 
fided to him than the Que<n of the Netherlands possesses. Ut- 
like the Queen he is subject to change, at the caprice of political 
parties, and, sometimes, of a single individual, called the party 
‘‘ boss.” In its ultimate analysis, therefore, this ‘‘ boss,” whois 
not always a man of the highest character, attainments, oF 
ability, is a “‘bigger man” than the much-talked-of young 
Queen, whose coronation has just been concluded with such 
majestic ceremony. 





The Troy Times enters a well-merited protest against the 
failure of the Republican State Convention of New York to 
indorse the popular movement inaugurated by Governor Black 
last winter, for biennial Legislative sessions. The failure of the 
convention to follow public opinion on this question gave * 
the Democratic State Convention an opportunity ...i¢h was 
promptly taken advantage of. Asa result, we find the Demo 
cratic party indorsing the popular biennial-sessions movement, 
though it originated with the Republicin Governor. All butfour 
or five States in the Union now hold biennial Legislative sessions. 
No State that has ever dropped the annual meeting in favor of 
holding a session every other year hasever gone back to the old 
régime. The time will come, and it will be before many yeals 
have elapsed, when New York will have biennial Legislative 
sessions, # jd whatever influence was behind the Republicat 
opposition to this plank of the platform, was an influence that 
ultixnately must yield before the pressure of public judgment. 
Tq the interests of economy, conservative legislation, and the 
stability of the statutes, biennial sessions should be favored. 
Those who traffic in the lobby are the chief opponents of this 
long-belated measure of reform. 
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=TuE fame of the Philadelphia Jtem is known everywhere, 
nob only because it has a circulation of 200,000 per day, but 
° because the three Fitz- 
gerald brothers, who 
conduct it, have hosts 
of frierds. The oldest, 
titer Fitzgerald, was 
born while his parents 
were visiting the family 
of Commodore Schley, 
at Frederick, Maryland, 
on the 4th of July, 1845. 
Though but fifteen years 
old when the Civil War 
broke out, young Fitz- 
gerald went to the front 
while acting as private 
secretary to Adjutant- 
General Thomas, of 
: Pennsylvania, and visit- 
ie ed nearly all sections of 
the South. At the close 
of the war, when only 
twenty years old, Secretary of State Seward, who took a great 
interest in the young man, sent him as the American consul to 
Moscow, and he made the long journey unaccompanicd, serving 
faithfully at his post, where he met many distinguished men. He 
returned in 1867, to take an active part in the publication of the 
Item. He early showed great musical talent, and has studied 
vocalization and instrumentation in Rome under Figniatelli, 
and in Paris under Edgard. For the past twelve years he has 
been in charge of the departments of music, art, literature, and 
theatrics on the Jtem, writing much himself. His musical crit- 
icisms are regarded as among the best that are written in the 
United States. He is unmarried, is prominent in social affairs, 
and is thoroughly devoted to his newspaper property. The 
brothers who are associated with him are Harrington and Hil- 
debrand Fitzgerald. The former is at his desk early and late, 
and much of the Jtem’s success is due to his tireless energy. 
Hildebrand, the youngest of the brothers, set type when he was 
seven years old, and has been a working compositor for forty 
years, arecord that can be matched in few printing-offices in 
the world. 
=There returned to San Francisco the other day the revenue- 
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cutter Bear, having on board Lieutenant David H. Jarvis and 


his brave companions, 
| who successfully made a 
| heroic journey across 
a hitherto unexplored 
region of Alaska on an 
errand of rescue and 
succor. It will be re- 
membered that in the 
autumn of 1897 reports 
were received that eight 
steam whalers, thecrews 
of which numbered 265 
men, had been caught in 
the ice off Point Barrow 
and were in danger of 
starvation. The Bear 
was promptly dispatched 
from Seattle with the 
relief party under Lieu- 
tenant Jarvis, who, with 
dogs, reindeer, and pro- 
visions, started on the perilous trip of several hundred miles 
over the ice, Tow well he succeeded, the recent daily papers 
have graphically told. Lieutenant Jarvis was born in Berlin, 
Maryland, on August 24th, 1862 early removed to Philadel- 
phia, where he was educated in te public schools. He was ap- 
pointed a cadet in 1881, since which time he has seen service in 
every sea, his most important work being on five voyages to the 
Arctic, so that he was well qualified for his fast undertaking. 
About two years ago he married Miss Ethel Taber, of New Bed- 
ford, Massachusetts. 
=Recently, a resident of New York City, who had been 
served by a newsdealer with papers and magazines to the 
amount of about five 
dollars per month, re- 
ceived a call from a 
solicitor who offered the 
same supplies at half- 
price, provided the pub- 
lications were returned 
to him within ten days 
after delivery. The ac- 
ceptance of this offer 
would have permitted 
the solicitor to take ad- 
vantage of those pub- 
lishers who take back all 
copies of their publica- 
tions returned within a 
certain time. The news- 
dealers who do a legiti- 
mate business have had 
since 1883 a national 
association, which has 
Constantly stood for honest methods and harmonious relations 
With publishers. Their trade is immense initsaggregate. There 
are more than 7,000 recognized newsdealers in the United States 
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president of the association, is, as his portrait reveals, an ener- 
getic and shrewd man. Heisa native of New York City, car- 
ries cn an extensive and successful business, and has for a long 
time been one of the mainstays of the organization of which he 
is the popular head. In addition to the national association 
there are in many of the large cities influential local organiza- 
tions of newsdcalers. 
=Thomas F, Pendel, the chief door-keeper at the White 
House, and the last surviving member of Abraham Lincoln’s 
° body-guard, paid a visit to Boston re- 
cently, to see old friends, and, incident- 
ally, to ascertain what became of an oil- 
painting of him by a well-known Boston 
painter, William H. Hunt. Just after 
the death of President Lincoln, at the 
request of Governor Andrew and many 
other leading citizens of Massachusetts, 
Mr. Pendel, who resembles the dead 
President very much, went to Boston, 
taking with him the suit of clothes 
the President wore the night he: was 
assassinated at Ford’s Theatre. In this 
suit of clothes Mr. Pendel gave the art- 
ist several sittings for a picture of Mr. 
Lincoln. Mr. Pendel had never seen 
the artist’s work, and never will, as it 
was destroyed in the great Boston fire 
of 1872. Instature Mr. Pendel is almost 
a fac-simile of the ‘‘ great emancipator.” 
He is over six feet tall, spare, and has 
Mr. Lincoln’s habit of tightly clasping 
his hands together in front of him when 
wrapped in thought. Mr. Pendel’s story, 
told in his own words, of his entrance 
into the service of President Lincoln is 
interesting. ‘‘The date I entered the 
service of Mr. Lincoln,” said Mr. Pendel, *‘is fixed in my mind 
as though it had been branded in indelible letters. It was on 
the 3d of November, 1864, that I—then a policeman in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia—was summoned with three others, also po- 
licemen, to the chief of the metropolitan police, and conducted 
to the White House. The marshal introduced us to the Presi- 
dent and to his secretary also, and then made known the reasons 
for our summons to the White House.” Mr. Pendel played an 
important part in the sad and rapid train of events that fol- 
lowed the killing of the President. President Johnson reap- 
pointed him, and evury chief executive since has done likewise. 
Mr. Pendel was the last man to shake the hand of President 
Garfield as he left the White House in Mr. Blaine’s carriage for 
the Pennsylvania Railway station, the morning Assassin Giteau 
shot him. 
= Although the child prenounced as the world’s youngest 
bicyclist no longer holds the record, the honor has not gone out 
of the family, for a baby brother has learned to ride a wheel 
and to walk almost at the same time. The child is William 
McLain Gilroy, of New York. His father taught him to ride 
last April, when but one year and nine months old, and the 
father has just built him a midget wheel. The older brother, 
Nicholas, has just passed his fourth birthday, and is still be- 
lieved to be the second youngest wheelman. The two boys live 
with their wheels, and may be seen near Madison Square nearly 
any day, where they ride around, play on the ground alongside 
the baby wheels, and sometimes ride around with a kitten in 
one arm, The proportionate sizes of the midget rider and wheel 
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THE YOUNGEST BICYCLE-RIDER. 


are shown beside the father in the accompanying picture. The 
two baby - wheels are wonders, one weighing seven to eight 
pounds, the other twelve pounds «re ounce. They are the handi- 
work of the boys’ father, Nichol , Gilroy, a janitor and machin- 
ist as well as a rider. The w~ < was necessarily all done by 
hand : even the tires are home ade. His unique method of 
making bicycle-tires may be taken advantage of by others. A 
piece of strong canvas is cut in strips, varying in length and 
width according to the size of the wheel. The ends are sewn to- 
gether, forming rings ; then the edges are turned in and sewn 
together on the inside, forming the tube. A rubber inner tube 
is fitted inside through a small opening left open. This makes a 
very serviceable boy’s tire. The smaller frame is seven inches 
in height, and has an immense sprocket-whee., nearly the size of 
the wheels of the machine ; but the gear is only forty-six. The 
small bicycle required a month’s work. Mr. Gilroy has a little 
wheel-room in his basement, where he hias also built other wheels 
for the family. The little baby, though he rides by the hour, 
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This is the work of Edmund Rostand, and it is numbered among 
the masterpieces of the French literature of the day. The Eng- 
lish rights of the play were purchased by Mr. Henry Irving, 
and, while no copyright protects it in this country, Mr. Richard 
Mansfield, the distinguished actor, insisted on making payment 
to the author, as a recognition of his due reward for the right 
of its production in the United States. So profound is the in- 
terest in ‘‘ Cyrano” that the enterprising publisher, R. H. Rus- 
sell, of West Twenty-ninth Street, New York, has uu:sready 
printed an authorized translation of the French play, with an 
unusually fine frontispicce portrait of the great French actor, 
Monsieur Coquelin, in the leading character. The book, which 
is printed in handsome style, promises to run through several 
editions. 

_A unique case of longevity is believed to be that of the 
Rev. James Needham, of Bliss, North Carolina. He is the only 
instance known in this 
country of an ordained 
clergyman who, being 
within a few months of 
the completion of his : 
ninety-ninth year, con- 
tinues to discharge the 
active duties of his min- 
istry. He says of him 
self, in a private letter 
under date of January 
26th: “I now preach 
from twenty-five to fifty 
sermons a year. I have 
always tried to be tem- 
perate in all things—in 
eating, drinking, sleep- 
ing, and working.” 
‘* Father Needham,” as he peta Ee ae Sir 
is known throughout - _ 
North Carolina, was born 
in Randolph County, May 26th, 1799, so that he will soon have 
entered upon the one-hundredth year of his age. He was the 
son of Jesse and Sarah Needham, and ‘ professed religion” in 
the Methodist Episcopal Church on the 5th of October, 1820, 
beginning to preach at once. Sinca then his life has been 
passed without intermission in the ministry. He was licensed 
to exhort in 1821, and to preach in District Conference in Licks- 
ville, Virginia, in 1825. Bishop Andrew ordained him deacon 
in Raleigh at the last Virginia Conference held there, and four 
years later, at Greensboro, Bishop Morris ordained him elder. 
In 1842 he moved to Surrey County, North Carolina, where he 
still resides. ‘‘ Father Needham assistea me in nine glorious 
revivals last year,” writes the Rev. J. P. Rodgers, of Mount 
Airy, North Carolina. ‘‘As a ruie, he preached at the day 
services, and I at night. His preaching is Scriptural and very 
powerful ; he speaks as distinctly now as he did twenty years 
ago.” 

=A young woman who is making an impression upon the 
literary world, especially with her poems and short stories of 
child-life, is Mrs. Anna Chase Deppen, of Louisville. She was 
born in New Orleans, is a daughter of Charles H. Chase, one of 
the originators of the New Orleans Cotton Exchange, and the 
principal originator of the famous Mardi Gras festivities of 
that city. She is a descendant of the Puritans, and is related to 
the well-known Sprague family of Rhode Island, the late Salmon 
P. Chase having been a cousin of her father. One of her pret- 
tiest little poems, ‘‘ The Truce of God,” has been very widely 
copied. We print one stanza, which reveals the depth of its 


poetic fancy: 

The dew drops came unto the flowers— 
Their sweethearts ages through ! 

I saw the white light of their love, 
My heart absorbed it too. 

It was an hour of sweetest peace— 
I felt God everywhere. 

And, humbled by a child-like faith, 
I breathed adoring prayer. 


= Lorenzo Snow, who succeeds to the presidency of the Mor- 
mon Church, was born in Mantua. Ohio, April 3d, 1814, of Pn- 
ritan stock on botb ___ 
sides. He was edu- 
cated at Oberlin Col- 
lege and joined the 
church at Kirtland, 
Ohio. In 1837 he 
went to Missouri 
with the founders of 
the Mormon settle- 
ments there; then 
to Illinois. He per- 
formed many mis- 
sionary duties, in 
1840 going to Eu- 
rope ; in London he 
personally presented 
to Queen Victoria 
and Prince Albert 
richly-bound copies 
of the ‘* Book of 
Mormon.” He was 
ordained an apostl: 
February 12th, 184. 
and gradually ad 
vanced in that quo- 
rum till, in April, 
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: LORENZO SNOW. 
1889, he became its 


president, succeeding Wilford Woodruff, again succeeding 


Woodruff as president of the church. President Woodruff 
died in San Francisco, September 2d, 1898. On September 13th 
a special meeting of the apostles was held “ for the purpose of 
considering important business of a financial character,” as 
stated by the secretary, George F. Gibbs ; and while in session 
‘the necessity of appoiating a trustee in trust for the church 
became apparent”; then several said this was a most opportune 
time to organize the first presidency, a motion that this be done 
carried unanimously, and Lorenzo Snow was proposed and sus- 
tained as president, and he at once selected George Q. Cannon 
and Joseph F. Smith as his counselors, the same men whom 
President Woodruff had in that capacity. Franklin D. Rich- 
ards suceeeds Snow in the presidency of the twelve apostles. 
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UNIFORMS AND TYPES OF OUR ARIIY AND NAVY.—PLATE IV. OUR MARINES. 


The first is a tropical uniform of white duck, cap to match. The central figure wears a dark blue cloth coat, trousers of a lighter shade of blue cloth; the cap to 


match is of the new regulation pattern. Figure three is similar to number two—red shoulder-straps and white tropical helmet. This latter is a full-dress uniform. 


Type V., next week, will show the uniforms of a group of volunteers tn marching order. 
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SPANISH PRISONERS GOING TO DINNER UNDER GUARD OF AMERICAN SOLDIERS. 


THE FARTHES! YERICAN OUTPOST IN FRONT OF THE TRANSFFRRING THE SICK SOLDIERS FROM THE WHARF TO THE HOSPITAL-SHIP ‘‘ RELIEF,” 
SPANISH LNYPEN( TMENTS ON CAYEY ROAD. 


ORTO RICO. 


AN SOLDIERS. —{SrE PaGE 315.) 
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STORIES OF CAMP WIKOFF.—III. 


EXPERIENCES OF THOSE WHO NURSED 


AND FED 


OUR SICK SOLDIERS—HORRORS OF SANTIAGO 


HOSPITALS—THE ILLUSION OF A DELIRIOUS LIEUTENANT—WHAT A COLORED WOMAN SAW. 


By CLEVELAND MOFFET?. 


HERE are two or three cases, chosen among many, that show 
what kind of women we have in this wide land of ours, and 
what response they made to the soldier’s call, and what they 
offered of usefulness and self-sacrifice in the nation’s hour of 
need. 

I was standing on high ground back of the detention hos- 
pital, the finest view-point in camp, with water on three sides ; 
the sound on one hand where the transpcrts lay, the ocean on 
the other, and right below, under the hill, the lake where troop- 
ers bring their horses in long lines for water. At my back were 
miles and miles of tents stretching away in the distance, gleam- 
ing like a white sea in the hot sun. 

Lost in the beauty of all this, I gave no heed to a horse- 
woman approaching until she drew up near me. Then Isawa 
slender, girlish figure perched on a trooper’s saddle, with the 
right leg bent around the pommel by some trick of the knee 


learned in Texas and needed now. soldier - woman this, 


in soldier’s hat and soldier’s blouse, with pockets and brass but- - 
se. 


ad 





MISS HARRIET E. HAWLEY. 
tons, and around her left arm the Red Cross band. She looked 
at me curiously out of fine gray eyes. 

‘*Do you know what those are ?” she asked, pointing to five 
tents in the foreground where a sentry was pacing. 

** No,” said I; ‘* what are they ?” 

‘“*They’re the contagious wards for malignant fevers and 
diphtheria cases.” 

** Are you a nurse there ?”’ 

‘* No ; that’s Miss Walworth’s work. She is the only woman- 
nurse who comes here. She assists Dr. Nunez, the yellow-fever 
expert ; he is in charge.” And she went on to speak in glowing 
terms of Miss Walworth’s courage and fine devotion to duty; 
also of the relief work that had been carried out in camp by 
Mrs. Walworth, the mother. If women only knew how it be- 
comes them to speak generously of other women ! 

** And what are you doing here ?” I asked. 

‘*Oh, I have business here. Do you see that long tent where 
the hammering is? That is the dead-house. Do you see those 
men working on the knoll behind it? They are burying the 
dead. Iam taking care that no mistakes are made in marking 
the graves ; that records are kept carefully of bodies taken up 
for shipment and of other bodies put in their places. I see to it 
that the head-boards are sunk deep in the ground so that equi- 
noctial gales will not blow them down. Also that every grave 
contains a sealed bottle with the name in it of the soldier who 
lies there. It isn’t pleasant work, but it’s useful.” With this 
she rode on. She told me afterward that it was partly the arti- 
cle in LESLIE’s WEEKLY, on the burying of our soldiers, that 
made her undertake this work. 

The next time I saw this young lady she was making her way 
on foot to the station, leading ber horse. A sick soldier sat on 
the saddle and held fast with difficulty; his face was ghastly 
pale. The heat was stifling ; the air was thick with dust from 
the constant passing of troopers and mule-wagons. 

‘* What is the matter ?” I asked. 

** This boy has been sent home on a furlough ; he can’t walk 
to the station, so I am bringing him down.” 

**Can’t he go in an ambulance ?” 

‘* There was no ambulance to take him and he had started by 
himself. I found him half a mi:e back, lying by the roadside 


It’s all right, corporal ; we’ll soon be there.” 
Then she trudged on, talking cheerily to the soldier. 


I was 


not surprised later on to Jearn that her father was a soldier, 
General A. C. Hawley, of Chicago. A fortnight later I saw 
Miss Hawley at a fashionable hotel in New York ; saw her in 
city clothes among the comforts and luxuries of her ordinary 
life, but I like best to remember her in soldier’s jacket, looking 
out confidently from under the wide brim of her slouch hat. I 
think General Hawley has reason to be proud of his daughter. 
o * 

How admirable this self-reliance and power of organization 
which our American women seem tc develop without effort 
when the emergency arises! I recall the case of a New York 
lady who, while I was in camp, was acting as field-agent of the 
National Relief Commission, and stirring about amazingly, dis 
tributing things and organizing things. When the war broke 
out she was a bride traveling over Europe on a long wedding- 
trip, with mind very far from military preoccupations. But 
when the grave news came she and her husband knew at once 
where their places were. He belonged to the Seventy-first, and 
to fight was his part ; she belonged to the regiment of those 
who do good deeds, and to care for the sick was hers. So by 
quickest steamer they came home, leaving their honeymoon 
wanderings, to start on a programme of bullets and bandages, 
he at Santiago, she at Tampa. 

I had my first glimpse of this lady, Mrs. George Lawrence 
Babcock, one evening as an army-wagon bumped its way up to 
the Third House, which stands in lonely importance, like the 
light-house, way beyond all the camps, the only hostelry for miles 
around. From the piazza I saw her, perched on the cross-board 
that serves as seat in these conveyances, with a colored driver 
beside her ; for when a woman settled down to business in this 
camp she took what came and got about as best she might. 

Here is one thing that Mrs. Babcock did. While she was in 
Tampa the hospitals began to fill up with sick soldiers, some sent 
back from Cuba, some stricken down in Florida. As these men 
were unfit for military service it was plainly best that they 
should get to their homes wherever this was possible, yet the 
army authorities did nothing and the men were left in this 
stifling, fever-ridden region. 

With a fine zeal Mrs. Babcock came to the rescue. She saw 
this general and that general ; she sent telegrams here and let- 
ters there, and, finally, she got furloughs issued to ten or twelve 
men, some of whom had women and children dependent upon 
them. Next she applied to the railroad companies for trans- 
portation, but met with refusal ; these men would have to pay 
their fares like any one else, and the tickets cost thirty or forty 
dollars apiece. The soldiers did not have so much money. 
Then, from her own purse and with the help of friends, Mrs. 
Babcock bought tickets for the furloughed men and sent them 
off for the North, where health and friends awaited them. 

And forthwith the railroads, stirred by this example of a sin- 
gle woman, cut through their red-tape selfishness and informed 
Mrs. Babcock that in the future they would give free trans- 
portation to any man who came to them with a furlough ob- 
tained by her influence. It will be observed that if these sol- 
diers had been sent home discharged from the army they would 
have drawn no further pay, whereas, by going home on ninety- 
day furloughs, they drew full pay for that time—an important 
matter tu them, as Mrs. Babcock understood. 

x * x 

I recall one little incident at the Third House, which shows how 
real was the desire of the ladies gathered there—officers’ wives, 
volunteer helpers, and trained nurses—to do all in their power 
to ease the soldier’s lot. There was quite a lively gathering on 
this occasion, thirty or forty people in the old-fashioned parlor 
and about the piazzas. Some of the ladies were singing and the 
others were enjoying it. Presently there came a ring at the 
telephone, a call from camp. A sergeant somewhere was try- 
ing to find General So and So. One of the ladies, answering, 
said that the general was not there. Then the sergeant begged 
pardon and made bold to ask if some one hadn’t been singing 
‘* Way down upon the Suwanee River.” The lady laughed and 
said that she had been singing it herself. Had he heard it plain- 
ly? Not very plainly, but well enough to want more. Some of 
the boys had been straining their ears to catch tbe notes ; it 
was the first music from home they had heard for months. 
Then they should hear more, declared the lady, and straight- 

way, with delightful zest, a telephone concert was begun, each 
singer standing as near to the transmitter as possible and doing 
her best to please the audience at the other end, the lonely 
so dier-boys far from their homes, hungry for kindness. 


Several times while in camp it was my privilege to take lunch 
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at the nurses’ mess, and so I came to have a certain acquaint. 
ance with these women whose care and faithfulness mean go 
much to the sick soldiers. All of them were volunteers, Some 
hospital experts, some from private life with no quali ications 
beyond a woman’s natural fitness for this work. I had many 
conversations with these nurses, and never tired of } : 
them relate their experiences among the soldiers. 

Here is an incident that came to me through a nurse from 
Pittsburg : 

It was a young lieutenant raving in the delirium of ty phoid 
fever. His father and sister sat by him in ‘the tent, y: ry sad, 
yet also very proud, for had not the general himself assyreq 


tearing 


them that in the terrible charge of July 1st no officer had con- 
ducted ismself more gallantly than their Jack? But now he 
stared at them with dull eyes and pushed them from him with 
burning hands as if they were strangers. And from time ty 
time he cried out in his distress ; ‘‘ No ; I tell you I won't go 


home —I can’t go home. 
father is a soldier, and he told me to be brave. 
‘* You were brave, Jack,” said the father, himself 
of engineers ; and the sister’s eyes filled with tears. 
‘* No, I was a coward,” and he wrung his hands pitifully, 


I have disgraced my family: my 


” 


1 major 


‘* Listen, Jack,” said the father ; ‘‘ you went up § : Juan 
hill, didn’t you ?”’ 

‘*'Yes, I went up, but I trembled, I trembled ; I shall pe 
court-martialed because I trembled.” 

‘* No, you won’t be court-martialed, Jack ; I have good news 
for you. The general has issued an order that you shal! not be 
court-martialed. Ihaveit bere. See ?”’ 

The major drew some letters from his pocket, his son’s own 
letters, and held them out. The sick man caught at the word, 
and a smile broke over his face. 

‘*Did the gencral issue that order ?’ he whispered. ‘ God 
bless him ; he knew it was the first time I had been under fire: 
he knew I couldn’t help it. Say that to my father. Tell him 
I tried to be brave, but I couldn’t. Tell him I went up the hill, 


but I trembled.” 
* 


* * # 

Just an old colored woman standing at the door of a tent in 
white dress, clean apron, and soldier’s wide-brimmed hat, yet 
this is, perhaps, the most famous nurse in the army. This is 
** Auntie” or ‘‘ Mother,” loved by dozens of boys she brought 


through tortured days at Santiago, blessed by scores of fever 
stricken soldiers at Montauk. 

It is from old that ‘‘ Auntie” knows the happenings of the 
battle-field, for she nursed and cooked through our Civil War, 





MR. AND MRS, GEORGE LAWRENCE BABCOCK AT THE 
THIRD HOUSE. 


and for thirty-five years since then she has faced all the epi- 
demics of the South, small-pox, yellow fever, typhoid fever, 
malarial fever, and come out unharmed. Not without reason 
is she called an immune nurse. 

I had long talks with “*‘ Auntie” during those sad Camp Wi- 
koff days, and she gave me some of her experiences. 

‘*T have gone through all kinds of sickness,” she said. “! 
have seen cities wasted by the plague. I have seen five hundred 
men killed and wounded in a single day, but I never saw any- 
thing like what there was in this war. I never saw sucli suffer- 
ing from neglect, such filth, such—well, let me give you the case 
of Johnson, the Swede. 

‘** Johnson was stupid, half foolish with the fever ; they get 
that way. When I saw him first—this was early in August—he 
was in the second-division hospital, about a mile and a half out 
of Santiago. The heat was terrible, and he lay on his bed as 
naked as the day when he was born. I cleaned him and covered 
him, but he fought the covers off. The flies swarmed over bis 


bed-sores, swarmed into his mouth, and he would not close it 
A dozen times a day I laid a cloth over his mouth to keep the 
flies out, but he would throw the cloth away. The flesh of his 


upper jaw was eaten away by the flies and their spawn until 
there was a hole there you could put your finger in. 

“That is one of many cases. Some of the men would shut 
their mouths on the flies and we would have to go down the line 
making them open their mouths quick to let the flies out, or else 
they would have choked. You do not know the stupor of that 
Cuban fever. I’d rather nurse ten cases of yellow fever that 
two cases of that fever. 

‘* And the delirium—the crazy delirium—that is s: nething 
toremember. It was partly the fever and partly the quivine. 
Always quinine, every few hours—ten grains, twenty rails 
no wonder they went mad. One night a private slasled bis 
wrist across with a razor and bled to death before morning: 
Another man, a doctor in the Second Massachusetts, sprang UP 
one night and wanted to fight everybody, and then ru hed out 
into the bushes stark naked, screaming : ‘The Spaniards have 
got us; the Spaniards have whipped us! Run, boys ; run! 
What a time I had getting that doctor back to bed ! 

‘Then there was a corporal in the Ninth Massachusetts, 4 
young fellow about twenty-five, but he looked every day of 
forty. There were boys down there who looked like old me. 
Well, one night they toid me this corporal was going to die—he 
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qgssure to die before morning ; and after I lay down I heard 
is screams, hour after hour: ‘ Aa-i-e, aa-i-e, catch him ; catch 
that man over in the corner, aa-i-e.’ 

“The next morning I found him still alive, and asked him 
wby be bad made such a racket. He looked up out of his poor, 
hollow eyes and whispered : ‘ Did you hear me? Say, didn’t I 
yl? Didn’t I bluff ’em? They wanted to dose me ; they said 
jwasdying. Pshaw! I wasn’t dying. I ain’t dying, andl ain’t 
ging to die. God’s on my side, and I'll fight for my life.’ 
~ «And that corporal lived—pulled through by clean grit ; 
that’s my opinion.” 

Then ‘‘ Auntie” told about coming home on the transport. 
‘That was bad,” she said ; ‘‘ that was bad. Sick.men packed 
everywhere so clcse you could hardly get about ; dying men on 
the upper deck, dying men on the lower deck, and wherever I 
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'HREE IMMUNE NURSES—‘‘ AUNTIE,” MISS ROSA DICKMANN, AND MISS WINGREEN. 


went I'd hear pitiful cries: ‘Nurse, can I see the doctor? 
‘Nurse, can I have some quinine? ‘ Nurse, I feel so bad ; I’vo 
gotsuch a pain !’ I laughed and tried to cheer them up, but my 
heart was most broken all the time. 

‘*There was one boy who died at sea. Te wasn’t over six- 
teen. Ilo came from Ohio. Mis first name was George; I 
didn’t know any other name. , There were plenty like him, and 
I used to tell ’em they ought a-been at school, and so they had. 
This boy George used to keep crying out, not loud, but just 
plaintive-like : ‘Oh, nurse ; if my mother was only here!’ I 
guess he said that a huudred times. I guess that was about the 
last thing he did say. Ask that girl what she thinks about 
Cuba ; she was down at Siboney.” 

** Auntie” pointed to a thin, white-faced girl with close- 
cropped hair, who was sitting on a cot in the tent. Sho was 
Miss Rosa Dickmann, of New Orleans, another ‘‘ immune” nurse, 
as was though®, yet she had come down with the fever herself 
at Siboney. This she explained with a smile of sadness and 
sweetness strangely blended, 

“It was enough to make you die,” she said, ‘‘ just to be at 
Siboney; it was like a valley of death. Thero we were, deep 
between two high hills, with the booming Caribbean Sea just 
before us, and an awful solitudo all around. At night there 
was a flashing of lanterns among the tents as tho doctors 
moved about, and the moaning of men: ‘I’m dying, I’m d7- 
ing.’ I used to lic awake planning how I could escape ; that 
was when the fever was coming on. 

* And what a feveritis! 1 have had yellow fever and ty- 
phoid fever, but this is worse than anything. After the chills 
comes a headache—such a headacke that you might thin you 
had earache or toothache all over your head ; your cyes and 
your jaws and your cars tingle wiih pain; even your hair 
aches ; but there is no pain below your neck—only extreme 
feebleness. Your body seems to be dea! ; you can keep nothing 
in your stomach, and the worst thing of all is that you know 
you are losing your mind—you are drifting into a helpless 
stupor. 

* Just think of it ! There was nothing to cheer one, only death 
and suffering all about you. There was nothing to read, no 
one to talk to. There were no Sunday services, and orders 
were given that no one should talk religion to the men. If you 
wanted religious help you must send for a chaplain, and they 
were kept busy burying the dead. And yet in all this misery 
one of the nurses managed to fall in love with one of the doc- 
tors—it’s queer how love goes on through everything—and she 
used to get me to read the cards for her every morning ; she 
managed to get time for that, and it «mused me. I found out 
afterwards that te doctor was a married man from Philadel- 
phia.” 


The ‘* Solace.’’ 


THe ONLY HOoOspITAL-SHIP IN THE WORLD. 


REapy to relieve the wounded of friend or foe, the cnly hos- 
Pital-ship in the world specially arranged for the purpose was 
sent by the United States to the scene of war in the West In- 
dies, where it did splendid service. Tlying the flag of the Red 
Cross, and painted green with a broad band of white around 
her bull, the Solace was provided with every requisite for the 
care of the wounded, and the dead also. On board are a staff 
of five surgeons under Dr. Thomas A. Streets, cight nurses 
from the famous Bellevue Hospital school in New York, and 
three expert pharmacists. 

The Solace—truly an appropriate name—is a new vessel 
which is built of steel, and in size is ab. nt 4,000 tons, while her 
engines can send her through the water at » speed of seventeen 
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knots an hour if necessary. She is large encugh to accommo- 
date nearly 700 patients, and although not as lurge, perhaps, as 
what we usually term hospitals, has every appointment found 
in first-class institutions cf this kind. The forward part of the 
vessel was transformed into an operating-room, where a corps 
of surgeons and nurses was in attendance. A complete set of 
surgical instruments is at hand, with tables, anesthetics, hot 
and cold-water baths, and every other requisite. In connection 
with the operating department is a ward where patients can be 
removed immediately after the surgeons have performed their 
offices. This ward is also large enough to accommodate patients 
who may be a long time in recovering from the effect of ordi- 
nary wounds, but who do not require surgical treatment. In 
the rear of the operating department, and adjacent to it, is a 
dispensary, which resembles a large-size drug-store, with scales 
fer weighing medicines when 
necessary, a counter for prepar- 
ing prescriptions, and a com- 
plete stock of pharmaceutical 
necessities. It isin chargéofa 
force of first-class chemists. In 
the centre of the vessel and on 
the main deck is a ward large 
enough to accommodate twenty 
people. 

The stern of the 
for 
and sailors who are slightly 
woundel. <A portion of two 


vessel is 


appointed convalescents 


decks is taken up with this 
ward. It is well lighted and 
airy. It is calculated that at 


least 150 patients can be ac- 
commodated in this depart- 

ment. A special feature of 
the vessel is the culinary de 

partment, where necessary food 
for invalids is prepared, a large 
supply being carried in what 
was formerly a portion >f the 
freight compartment of the ves- 
sel, The plan of the hospital- 
ship was to remain a few hun- 
dred yards in the rear of the 
line of battle during an engage- 
ment, but in such a position 
that she could be easily seen by the enemy as well as by ourown 
war-ships. When a man was wounded cn any of the vessels a 
special signal was hoisted, and cne of two steam-launches which 
were in readiness went to the vessel indicated and took off the 
victim as quickly as possible to the side of the Solace, on the deck 
of which, at a pcint near the bow, is crected an ingenious device 
by means of which a patient can bo hauled on board. This 
device consists of a sort of framework, or cradle, in which the 
patient can lie at full length and be so fastened that thero is no 
danger of being shaken up. Trained attendants carry him to 
an elevator which extends from the hurricane to the lowest 
deck, thus avoiding the difficulty of carrying him up and down 
the steep stairways on shipboard. 


Our New Pacific Territory. 


THE I'Lyinc TRIP OT THE AMERICAN COMMISSIONERS TO THE 
IHAWAIIAN ISLANDS—UNBCUNDED LOSPITALITY. 


HONOLULU, August S1st, 1008.—The American annexation 
commissioners have been sic¢ht-seeing around Tawaii. ‘They 
have been establishing ew Cngland town-meetings ia cocoa- 
nut groves, ‘‘ clad-handing” the people of our newest posses- 
sion, and behaving like Congressmcn on the eve of election. 
Incidentally they have decreased quite materially the hundred- 
thousand-dollar appropriation which was tacked on to the lvew- 
lands resolution, and they have had a Lird’s-eye view of the 
islands. All the commissioners enjoyed this holiday, except 
President Dole, who remained in [onolulu. Cenator Morgan 
did not enjoy it <s much as the others, fcr he was iil. Senator 
Morgan and the [anaka have little in common. Tho natives 
are firmly cf the belicf that the gentleman from Alabama is 
prejudiced against them. 

Ilospitality respondcd to the commissioners’ magic wand. 
Everywhero they stopped they were f(ted, wined, and dined. 
Champagne fowed for them, and never a petition was present- 
ed without the proper backinz of expensive imported vintages, 
on which dutics high as church - steeples 
have been laid by a missionary govern- 
ment. At important towns mass- meetings 
were held. Tho natives failed to ‘‘ mass” 
to any great extent, except in Lilo, where 
two big meetings weie held. The-com- 
missioners informed their audiences that 
annexation was permanent and not a war 
measure, and that the United Ctates would 
surely survey their harbors and build them 
roads and look after their commercial wel- 
fare. If there was a significant silence as 
to their political welfare and opportunities 
for self-government few people noticed it. 
The commissioners are very wary. The 
most they will promise is that the govern- 
ment of the new territory of Hawaii will 
not differ widely from that of other Ameri- 
can Territories. All through the islands 
the cry is for a territorial government that 
shall be truly republican. 

One of the interesting things about the 
commissioners’ trip was that ex-Queen Lil- 
inuokalani took most of the journey with 
them, to the very great surprise of every 
one. Ler object is said to have been to 
meet the commissioners informally, and to 
remove any prejudice against her from 
their minds. She did meet them, and she 
had a long chat with Mr. Hitt. Wherever 
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she went the nativee showed by spontaneous acts of loyalty how 
dear she still isto them. The native enthusiasm could scarcely 
have failed to impress the commissioners. At present the latter 
are laboring through a mass of memorials and petitions pre- 
sented by Chinese, Japanese, Hawaiians, and all the considera- 
ble divisions cf the population. The balance o? national inter- 
ests is a nice and intricate question for so cosmopolitan a 
country as Hawaii. MaBEL CLARE CRAFT 


Surrender and Victory. 


Lorp, we have made an honest fight 
And won the victory; 

We fought as men who love the right 
Fiercely and fearlessly ; 

And now we turn aside and give 
Our trembling thanks to Thee. 


Lord, 
The salt cup of defeat 

And victory is glorious, 
And victory is sweet- 


it is not for us to drink 


Yet still we bow our heads and lay 
Our laurels at Thy feet 


It is not for Americans 
To boast that they have slain 
The heroes who have fought and bled 
For their beloved Spain ; 
Nay—help us to remember, Lord 
That they have died in vain 


Not sweet can it be, Lord, to Thee, 
But grievous in Thy sight, 

For nations to rise up in wrath 
And man with man to fight 

Each thinking his the only truth, 
And his the only right. 


But, Lord, the need was: and we foug!.t 
Fiercely and fearlessly ; 

And still less sweet would it be now 
More grievous—unto Thee 

For us to blow the trumpet loud 


In boastful jubilee 


So check the tumult of our joy 
And hush the rising cheers 
We have the splendid victory, 
And they the blistering tears. 
For us the laurel-wreaths ; for them 
Defeat that burns and sears 


It is the time for thought ; the time 
For noble silence, Lord ; 
To-day the mourn:ng-dove of peace 
Thro’ all our land is heard. 
To thee alone Amer:cans 
Kiss and give up the sword. 
Mrs. Cita Hiaernson 
Read before Press Association at Spokane. 


A Unique Testimonial. 


How THE MINERS OF DawsOoN CITY CAMPS CONTRIBUTED 
TREIR NUGGETS FOR A GIFT. 


San Francisco, September 8th, 1898.—What local jewelers 
pronounce a unique specimen of goldsmithing has just been 
completed in San Francisco, and will be sent to British Colum- 
bia ina few days. Beyond the fact that it is a rare token of 
personal esteem it has a certain international significance. The 
tribute is a massive cut-glass bowl, with a heavy but artistic 
standard formed of more than 5C0 Yukon River nuggets sol- 
dered together just as they came from the placer-beds of the 
far North. It is to be presented to Captain Constantine, of 
the Canadian Mounted Police, and his amiable wife, both the 
friends of a host of sturdy Yukoners gathered in the wilds 
of Alaska from all over the earth. A few weeks ago, when 
Captain Constantine was about to leave the Northwest Terri- 
tory, the miners of Dawson City and near-by camps started a 
movement to give him a testimonial. A deerskin bag was 
passed from haud to hand, and in a short time it held more 
than £2,000 worth of virgin Elondike gold. The nuggets were 
sent down to the Alaska Commercial Company, with directions 
for making the testimonial. The bowl bears a heavy gold 
shield telling of its purpose, besides the monogram of the donee, 
also in gold. E. 8. S. 





CUT-GLASS BOWL 
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PLANTING A RICE-FIELD IN HAWAII, 





MAKING POI, THE NATIONAL DISH.—(POI IS MADE FROM THE ROOT OF THE KALO. THE 


ROOT IS BAKED AND Bt ATEN ON A BOARD, WITH A STONE PESTLE, MADE INTO A PINE-APPLE ~ 


PASTE WITH WATER, AND ALLOWED TO FERMENT, AFTER WHICH IT IS EATEN.) 


HAWAII, OUR LATEST TERRITORIAL ACQUIS‘ 


THE BUSY LIFE OF THE INTERESTIN': PEOPLE IN AND ABOUT HONOTMT tH  pH--- 
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What I Saw 


LOOTERS PROMPTLY SHOT 


Ex CANEY, after the terrible Ist of July, was a frenzied scene 
of death and destruction, for it had been subjected to a fierce 
fire from dawn until the shadows of evening faded into night 
Its people had been suddenly awakened by the roar of an ene- 
my’s field-piece and the bursting of a shell in their midst. With 
out so much as a hint to warn them, there came a hail of shot 
and shell. In many cases an invading army serves notice, but 
in this case it was incompatible with military strategy. Non 
combatants, women and children, all suffered, for to have al 
lowed the women,gand children to withdraw from Caney would 
So all the long 
day, through that fierce battle, these poor unfortunates were sub 


have meant a warning to the Spanish forces 


jected to the same dangers as the Spanish soldiers, and nota 
few were killed or burt. Finally, late in the afternoon, the gal 
lant Twelfth Infantry. with the dusky heroes of the Twenty 

fifth, charged up the steep hill to the stone fort overlooking El 
Caney and took it, but not until every brave defender bad re 
ceived his death-wound from the determined Americans, or at 
least been disabled. That charge has been little spoken of, but 
it was quite as great in show of bravery as the famous taking of 
San Juan hill. These sturdy regulars were forced to go through 
many barbed-wire obstructions, yet they never faltered. 
Through the field of pine-apples to the trenches, over these into 
the battered stone fort, fighting every inch of the ground. 

A charge is not the glorious run from the edge of some con- 
venient thicket that it is often pictured by correspondents, many 
of whom never left Siboney and never saw a battle ; it is a 
tough, hard climb, and it seems to the men as though the top 
was never to be reached. This particular charge was made over 
rising ground that, were a man in perfect physical strength, he 
would climb very slowly. Part of the charge was made over 
soft, plowed ground, part through a lot of prickly pine-apple 
plants, and part over barbed-wire entanglements. It was slow, 
hard work, for the men were already worn and fatigued by a 
full day’s hard fighting, after having marched nearly the whole 
of the previous night to get into position for the coming battle. 
The scene inside the stone fortification was horrible. Captain 
Capron’s battery had hit it forty-eight times during the day, 
and the interior was strewn with the bodies of the defending 
force and with débris from roof and walls and fragments of 
shell. It reminded me of a building I had seen torn by a terrific 
explosion, and the walls and floor greatly resembled a slaughter- 
house, slippery with blood. It was a slaughter-house, and here 
brave lives had been sacrificed to satisfy ‘‘ Spanish honor.” 

One poor boy of about seventeen was taken out of the 
trenches in front of the fort horribly hurt in the hips by a 
fragment of shell. He was laid near where our men were bury- 
ing the dead of the enemy in his own trenches. As one after 
another of the boy’s comrades were carried and dropped into 
the trench he would twist about to catch a last glimpse of them. 
I watched him for a moment and saw by the expression of bis 
face that he anticipated a like fate. He thought we were bury- 
ing living and dead alike. There was a look of abject fear and 
horror on his face, but even through the grime of sweat, dirt, 
and blood, I could discern traces of youthful beauty. I told 
him that no one would harm him, and that we were only bury- 
ing dead men, and that as soon as possible a surgeon would look 
to his wounds. He raised up a little on one elbow and grasped 
my hand, excitedly protesting that he was a good friend of the 
Americans. He had evidently made up his mind to die like a 
soldier even though it was to be buried alive, but a few words 
of sympathy and pity broke down his spirit. - 

*“T never did want to come,” he told us, ‘‘ but I was forced 
to. I lived on a little mountain farm with my mother, and one 
day the soldiers came and drafted me into the army. I do not 
hate the Americans.” He shook hands with every one near 
and continued to protest his loyalty to Americans until, from 
sheer exhaustion and loss of blood, he fainted. 

It must be understood that the Spanish people, high and low, 
officers and men, expected to be killed instantly upon being 
taken. It must be confessed our forces generally shared the 
opinion regarding our fate should we fall into their hands, but 
both were wrong. One officer, a Spanish captain, was taken, 
and upon his questioning being ended he remarked, ‘‘ Well, I 
am ready.” 

* Ready for what ?” he was asked. 

** To be killed, of course,” was his answer, and he was greatiy 
surprised when he was informed he was to live. 

The scenes and actions in Caney after the battle are in a 


measure explained by the impression that, following the taking / 


of the town, the invading force would loot, commit murder 
and rapine. Immediately after occupation of the hill upon 
which the fort is situated by our forces, the frenzied inhabitants 
began rushing up the hill to make peace with the victors. I 

| went down into the town with a sergeant and eight men, with 
instructions from Captain Allen, of the cavalry, to turn out all 
the Spanish soldiers I could find and break up their arms and 
send the soldiers up to the fort. 

General orders had been issued forbidding any one except 
this small guard to enter the town, as there was thought to be a 
great amount of fever, and also because it was still occupied by 
the defeated Spaniards under arms. As we went down the trail 
across the river we met a procession such as I never expect to 
see again. Hysterical women, paralyzed with the fright of the 
whole long day; children of all sizes screaming with terror and 
clutching their mothers’ skirts for protection from men who 
had killed their fathers or brothers, as far as they knew, with- 
out cause. Some little ones, with eyes wide open in mute won- 
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derment of it all ; men of all classes ; soldiers who walked de- 
fiantly with no excuse, while others declared they were forced 
into the Spanish ranks. 

One poor frightened woman of about fifty years was carry- 
ing another, evidently her mother—a woman who must have 
been eighty or more. She was in her night-clothes, having just 
been taken helpless from her bed. The younger woman was 
carrying, or really dragging her, by holding her on her back, 
having the arms over her shoulders. The older woman was 
much the taller, and her bare feet dragged upon the jagged 
rocks in the path while she moaned and cried incoherently. 
These people were not of the poorer class, but evidently well-to- 
do. I stopped a couple of the Spanish soldiers and had the 
women carried to their houses, and assured them that no harm 
would come to them. 

It was such a crowd cs might rush out of a burning hotel or 
building after having been imprisoned by the flames for many 
hours. Some carried bundles of clothes, some pieces of furni- 
ture, while others huddled their children about them. One 
young woman came rushing up to me laughing wildly and jab- 
bering without a word of sense, and all the while stuffing her 
mouth with sardines taken from the box with her fingers. Most 
of them were dressed just as though they had put on the first 
things they grabbed when the opening gun sounded at about 
seven o’clock in the morning. The scene in the picturesque lit- 
tle town was one, once seen, never to be lost to the memory. 
Spanish dead everywhere. The trenches were full of the brave 
men who had defended their stronghold until the last, and the 
streets were dotted here and there with grewsome bodies, the 
remains of what a few hours before had been fierce fighting 
men of a nation that felt its grasp loosening on a province that 
had been theirs since its discovery to the civilized world. Many 
of the bodies had been exposed to the terrible heat during the 
entire day, and were already in a state of horrible decomposi- 
tion. Here and there were dead horses, and occasionally one 
that was suffering from gaping wounds. 

We made our way carefully into the centre of the town with 
our revolvers in hand and the men’s carbines at ‘‘ ready.” We 
covered each Spaniard and made him throw down his Mauser 
if he had not already done so, and then sent them all up to 
the fort. It was a very trying situation, as the fighting on the 
opposite side of the town was still going on fiercely. 

One young woman rushed frantically up to me, as I came 
into the town, and thrust a jewel-box into my hands, and as she 
did so lifted the lid and showed me that the contents was really 
valuable, begging all the while that I spare her life. When I 
closed the box and handed it back to her, saying that I did not 
want it, she looked at me in an inquiring way to see if she could 
makeitout. She did not understand that sort of soldiering, and 
she fully expected to purchase her safety. It all would have been 
immensely funny had it not been so extremely pitiful. One 
woman came up very_ mysteriously, and, after looking about 
her most carefully, produced a murderous-looking sheath-knife 
from under the folds of her skirts, telling me that it belonged 
to a Spanish soldier who had concealed himself in her house, to 
which she led us. 

We reached the plaza, which I afterwards knew so well, 
and here a woman told me where a lot of Spanish soldiers 
had concealed themselves. We made our way carefully into 
an inner room and found eight, all wounded. Then we went 
into building after building, and the scene was terrible in the 
extreme, where shells had exploded, causing great destruction. 
Many of the Spaniards were drunk, especially a lot of officers 
and men who were evidently attached to headquarters. I went 
into the headquarters building, and in one room a shell had ex- 
ploded, killing eight men. Each had dropped withouta struggle, 
and I could easily make out what each one had been doing im- 
mediately before death came. One was sitting at a telegraph- 
instrument, one at a high-topped desk, and beside his body a 
pencil, and on the desk an unfinished order. Two were evi- 
dently looking from a window, as they lay immediately beside 
it. In this room I found an order from General Linares, in 
which he gives as his reason for ‘‘ withdrawing” before General 
Young’s brigade, that he wished to make a decided stand before 
Santiago. He says his force was composed of between three 
and four thousand men. It ends with ‘‘ Viva Espafiol !” and 
calls for a determined defense against a foreign foe. 

During the entire day Captain Capron had carefully avoided 
shelling the church, but upon going into it I found that it had 
been used as a barracks. There were several dead bodies in the 
church that had been carried there on litters, evidently wound- 
ed, early in the fight. A lot of Cuban soldiers, who viewed the 
battle from a safe hill-top and ate rations, came rushing into 
Caney when we had been there but a few minutes. They com- 
menced looting, and heartily resented my telling them to clear 


‘out. One of as high rank as lieutenant-colonel was breaking 


into drawers and chests and dumping the contents on the floor 
in an endeavor to find something valuable. There are writers 
who have so forgotten themselves as to state that no Cubans 
ever heard the zip of a bullet while we were in Cuba, but I deny 
this, as on this particular occasion, when the officer I mentioned 
continued looting after the sergeant told him to “‘ git,” he heard 
the ‘‘ zip” of two pistol-bullets in his immediate vicinity from 
the sergeant’s six-shooter, and the entire squad of pilfering pa- 
triots changed their theatre of operations with exceeding alac- 
rity. I never saw any race of people that could move so quickly 
as they can when getting out of the sound of gun-shots. 

In one building I found a couple of Spanish soldiers in the 


OcTOBER 20, 1898. 


I.—THE AWFUL PANIC IN CANEY. 


THE FIRST AMERICAN OFFICER TO ENTER THE DOOMED SPANISH CITY, 
A REIGN OF TERROR—DRUNKEN SPANISH SOLDIERS COMMIT 


AFTER ITS SURRENDER TO THE AMERICANS, TELLS A TALE OF HORROR. 
NAMELESS CRIMES—STREETS FILLED WITH DEAD AND WOUNDED—CUBAN 
DOWN BY AMERICAN SOLDIERS—PITIFUL SUFFERINGS OF FRENZIED WOMEN AND 


AWE-STRICKEN CHILDREN—A CHAPTER OF BLOODY TRAGEDIES, 


first room and sent them out with a squad in the plaza. Seeing 
another door I pushed it carefully open with my left hand and 
stuck my revolver into the opening to be ready. It was black 
as night inside as I stepped from the light into the dark room. 
I listened a moment and, not hearing anything, walked in and 
looked about. As my eyes became accustomed to the darkness 
I began to think of my past life and a few other minor details, 
for all around me were all sorts and conditions of Sparish sol- 
diers. I thought it was all over but sounding ** taps,” but they 
did not prove as ugly as they looked. We turned about twenty- 
five out of that room, and nearly every one was badly wounded. 
One poor chap had his entire jaw shot away, and was walking 
about craning his neck forward to prevent the blood from drip- 
ping on his clothes, already saturated. Another had both eyes shot 
out, the ball having passed through both and through the bridge 
of his nose. A comrade Jess hurt led bim about. It is impos 
sible to conceive of men with sufficient physical endurance to 
move after being shot in the manner in which men of both 
armies were. As an instance of this superhuman grit I recall 
that Lieutenant-Colonel (now Brigadier-General) J. H. Patter- 
son, of the Twenty-second Infantry, who was shot through the 
stomach and bowels early in the fight, walked over a wile and 
a half, in a frightful tropical sun, up a steep bill to the artillery 
position, and joked about the wound after he got there, when 
every man who saw him did not think he could last an hour 

A great many of the Spaniards were very drunk, as there 
were large quantities of rum stored in the town. I was told 
that by noon, when they saw the place was surely doomed, the 
officers began drinking heavily, especially a lot of staff officers 
who were not in the trenches, and then began a reign of terror 
for the unfortunates who came under their notice. Several 
were so drunk when I found them that they could scarcely walk, 
and one of them insisted upon throwing his arms around my 
neck and telling me what a friend he was. 

I started up a side street, over some trenches filled with Span- 
ish dead, when a beautiful young woman came rushing down, 
moaning, and now and then muttering a frenzied prayer as she 
clasped a little crucifix. Her long black hair was falling loosely 
about her shoulders, and she presented a pitiful picture of despair. 
I tried to comfort her, thinking that like the rest she was merely 
hysterical, but little by little I made out her story, and it was 
sad indeed. Her husband, a Spanish soldier, had been killed 
while defending her honor from a drunken officer, and she 
begged me to go with her, and so I followed. I found a pretty 
room but in great disorder, showing a terrible struggle, the 
table overturned and the clothes pulled off the bed ; on the floor, 
clutching a corner of a blanket, was the dead body of a Spanish 
soldier, who, from the dirt and grime, had been in the trenches 
during the day. At his head was a single candle burning, 
placed there by his devoted wife, and on his breast lay a cruci- 
fix. The moment we entered the room the woman dropped at 
the side of the body, moaning and praying. It was pitiful. I 
tried to lead her away, but she fiercely resented, but almost im- 
mediately her expression of hatred softened into one of supplica- 
tion, as though begging me to help her. I found some women 
who knew her, and they told me that all day long she had been 
carrying water and food and ammunition to her husband and 
others in the trenches, that she had urged others to do the same, 
and that many had done so. 

Not all of the women were friendly to the invaders, for some 
were extremely haughty, and were not afraid to show their 
contempt for the ‘‘ Pig Yankees.” ‘These were the wives of sol- 
diers, many of whom lived in Caney. One woman refused to 
allow us to search her house for prisoners, and barred the way 
with her own frail person. A big cavalryman laughingly 
picked her up and set her aside as though she had been a chair. 
She, meanwhile, called upon all the saints in heaven to destroy 
us on the spot. Then she changed her plan, and tried to per- 
suade us from our purpose. We found a couple of soldiers hid- 
den in the house. Then she broke down and cried, begging us 
not to kill them ; and she seemed reassured when I tried to 
make her understand that we would do them no harm, and that 
in a little while she could see them again. 

In one old house, that looked as though it might belong to a 
wealthy family, was a most tragic scene. On the floor was the 
body of a beautiful young girl, dressed richly in a loose gown of 
light material, and sticking into an ugly wound in her breast 
was a knife, while the blood had formed a black pool on the 
tiled floor. A few feet away a Spanish officer sat with his head 
on the table, drunk. Through the barred window one could see 
the little old church, and at the opposite side the open door led 
into a beautiful court-yard. No amount of shaking could arouse 
the man, and he slept on, heedless of the evidence of a terrible 
crime. I had him carried away, and never saw him again. I 
pulled the knife from the body and drew a shect over it, and 
wondered if there was no limit to the horror of war. 

That night, as I watched the trenches being filled with the 
bodies of these brave men, I could not but think that, after all, 
they might have been the victors, and it might have been our 
bodies they were dropping into nameless graves. Somewhere 
in beautiful old Spain mothers, sweethearts, and sisters are 
watching and waiting long, weary hours for their loved ones to 
return ; and that night they were being covered with earth in 
trenches dug by their own hands. And, after all, it was only 
the magnificent nerve and fighting of the line officers and sol- 
diers of the regulars on the 1st of July that saved us from being 
buried by the enemy in nameless graves. 

(To be continued.) 
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OcToBER 20). 1808 


A Glimpse of Interior Porto Rico. 


A TRIP INTO THE INTERIOR—How Ir LooKkep AFTER Hos 
TILITIES Hap CEASED—How THIRTY-TWO AMERICAN 
SoLpIeERS TOOK POSSESSION OF A TOWN—HOSPITALITY 
OF THE NATIVES—HEARTLESS TREATMENT OF SICK AND 
or DEAD SOLDIERS—AN INCREDIBLE STORY 


THE American ariny in Porto Rico held three lines of march : 
the San Juan road, which they occupied for thirty miles toward 
Aibonito ; then the road from Arroyo to Guayama and beyond 
the latter town three miles toward Cayey—this was ferty 
miles from Ponce; the third road was the Adjuntas road 
toward Utuado and Arecibo ; there was also a western force 
under General Schwan, which, numbering about 1,500 regulars, 
left Yauco on August 10th, occupied Mayaguez August 11th ; 
pursuing the enemy it completely routed him while crossing the 

tio Prieto, and by August 14th, when it received notice of the 
truce, had practically cleared the whole western part of the 
island of Spanish forces. The trip to Adjuntas I made over the 
trails of the mountains, where no soldiers had been. In Scot 
land and the Alps you expect to get above the vegetation line as 
youascend. But here there is no change, for high on the mount 
ains, 3,000 feet above the sea, we found the lime, the orange, the 
fig, and the vine, all in grateful abundance, The people look 
ed more and more like Spaniards as we dipped farther into 
the ranges of the mountains. Finally we noticed that the na 
tives, though they spoke kindly to us, took the precaution of 
sending a boy ahead of us from house to house. It looked as if 
somebody was hiding. After fourteen hours’ wandering amid 
scenery unsurpassed even in the Tyrol, we blundered down the 
hills into the American camp at Adjuntas. The boys were al 
ways genial, and every soldier would share his blanket with you 
w halve his last hard-tack or empty his canteen for your bene- 
fit. Perhaps there was never an army that had such good com- 
radeship. The boys would chaff one another ; the Third Illi 
nois boys, as we passed them on the road, said they had been 
busy since the peace. When we inquired what they had been 
doing, they replied : 
Onio.” 


‘*Oh, dodging bullets from the Fourth 
They told us further that the Fourth Ohio had killed in 
the campaign, up to date, one horse, two dogs, one Porto Rican 
woman, fifty goats, and one man of the Third Illinois. So the 
jokes went r« und 

Coamo is superbly set among a range of green hills. The 
military road here begins an ascent which by picturesque wind 
ings and lovely vistas, ‘‘ buena vistas,” leads to the summit of 
the range at Aibonito. Juana Diaz is twenty miles nearer 
Ponce, and on our way we passed a bridge across the Jacaguas 
River, which had been blown up by the retreating Spaniards 
The surrounding country was rich farm-land, and there were 
many pleasant homes along the road. The huts of the peasants 
on the Descalabrado River are typical of the homes of the 
laboring class. Such a home contains but one large room, di- 
vided by a partition of palm-leaves into a sleeping-room and a 
sitting-room. The latter has two doors opposite each other, 
through which the breeze from the trade-winds constantly 
blows. A hammock is hung in it, and there are drinking-cups 
on the wall and a wooden bench which serves the family for 
chairs. One day when we were tired, hot, and thirsty, we en- 
tered a hut, and I lay down without ceremony on the wooden 
bench. But presently the sefiora came and put a pillow under 
my head ; and you would be surprised how sweet and clean the 
linen was. The man went down to the river for a pail of water, 
and the boy killed a chicken for our delectation. They gave us 
corn-meal bread baked in the shape of a sausage, which was 
good if you were very hungry. As we were leaving I picked up 
a cup made from a shell and asked, ‘‘ How much ?” The sefiora 
answered, ‘‘ Only thank you.” So here, amid the lowly, was the 
unbought grace of life. We came to Juana Diaz by night. 
Fourteen of our soldiers were holding Juana Diaz, a town of 
4,500 inhabitants. But the prestige of the Americans kept the 
populace inawe. At Coato, however, five miles nearer Ponce, 
the multitude got iooce and burned all the residences of the 
Spanish citizens, looting tne town and blowing up safes. The 
aim was thus evidently plunder, and not patriotism. Thirty- 
two soldiers came out on the double-quick and chased the ruf- 
fians to the hills. Corporal Reagan, of the Nineteenth Infantry, 
brought his men six miles in an hour and a quarter. The whole 
town was afire, and the natives were squirting the water on one 
another instead of upon the fire. The soldiers jabbed a few of 
them with bayonets and set them all to work. The fire was ex- 
tinguished and a guard was set on all the Spanish houses, Not- 
withstanding that there were 500 men in rebellion, these thirty- 
two American soldiers kept perfect order. The Porto Ricans 
brought in a trembling Spaniard and asked the soldiers to be 
kind enough to cut his throat. Liberty in Spanish countries is 
the right to kill and torture the other man. But with the Amer- 
icans it is something different. The Porto Rican renegades were 
captured and sentenced by Colonel Burpee, the judge-advocate 
of Miles’s army, to eighteen and fifteen years’ imprisonment. 

Our soldiers at Porto Rico objected strenuously to Colonel- 
Surgeon Huidekoper because he abolished the regimental hos- 
pitals and established division hospitals on the plan which ob- 
tains in the German army. It was not suited to the American 
idea. The volunteer regiments especially objected, because the 
boys knew their own physician and wanted to be treated by 
him when they fell sick or wounded, At Guayama, while we 
were there, one lad in the Third Illinois cried and made a great 
row wheu they tried to take him to the division hospital, and he 
had to be put under arrest before they could force him to go. 
We went from Ponce to Guayama with Chaplain Odell, of the 
Third Illinois. The Huidekoper Hospital was on a fine hill back 
of the old cathedral, but the entrance to it was a mire. The 
hospital was established before the cut underbrush was re- 
moved, and the vegetation fermented in the beating rains and 
ardent suns; fevers stalked the wards like wraiths. When 
men died those in charge of such things often left the funerals 
unattended to. Bodies were thrown into a swamp, unmarked, 
or with the names misspelled. Military honors at the graves 
were omitted, and in general a brutal disregard was had for the 
care of the living and the sepulture of the dead. 

Lieutenant-Surgeon Starritt, of the Third Illinois, had been 
a regimental doctor. He was detailed to the division hospital at 
Guayama. He told me several harrowing stories ; of eighty- 
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four sick men under one doctor, of lack of medicines, and bad 
food, There were no sick rations: the dying, fever-stricken 
men had to eat hard-tack and corned beef or starve. The doc 
tor pointed out one man to me whom he had to treat for typhoid 
fever. ‘' See that hole in the tent ?’ he exclaimed. ‘ Last night 
it rained, and the water came through upon him in torrents.” 
Another man had a festering wound in his mouth. There was 
need of alcohol to keep the vermin from it. There was no alco 
hol in the hospital. Ammonia had to be used. The men con 
valesced and then relapsed. 

But the following story surpasses belief. The lieutenant said 
‘ When the first man died in the Third Illinois, Colonel Huid 
koper told me that the funeral would be looked after. A party 
came in the morning to bury the boy and carry him through 
the town without a flag. I refused to let him be buried without 
military honor. I made the convalescents watch the body and 
not let the pine-box in which it was placed get out of their sight 
The brigade-quartermaster refused to give me a flag. He re 
marked ; ‘There was one buried yesterday without a flag.’ | 
answered ; ‘ That is no good reason why this man should be ; one 
disgrace does not justify another.’ I then went to the English 
consul of Guayama, borrowed a flag from him, and draped the 
bier with it. Next I obtained a bugler from the Pennsylvania 
artillery, and went to the cemetery. There had been ro grave 
dug. [bad to send an orderly to General Brooke for a detail to 
do that work. Lalso sent for a native. The native came first 
and dug the grave. I read the service from the Episcopal praye 
book, sounded ‘taps,’ displayed the national flag, and laid the 
soldier-boy to rest.” 

The disgraceful graveyard at Ponce was only a repetition cf 
Guayama on a larger scale. The private soldiers and many of 
the officers were the best and bravest men in God’s world. Some 
of the officers, however, were doing little but looking after thei: 
shoulder-straps. The surgeons were lieutenants and even ma 
jors ; but a doctor could cure more than a major At Ponce 
the officers who should have been giving their men a decent 
burial were lounging at the Hotels Francais, Ingleterra, and 
Washington—crowding decent civilians out of good sleeping 
room, when they should have been out among their men in 
tents. There were many noble and expert men among the 
officers. I mean to say they did not all do their duty. These 
young sprouts should have been looked after by the govern 
ment, instead of allowing this accursed red-tape to stand b 
tween it and the men who fell to keep the flag above our heads 

PETER MACQUEEN, M.A 


The First Spanish War Memorial. 


PaTRIOTIC NEW BRIGHTON, PENNSYLVANIA, ERECTS A FLAG 
TOWER IN Honor OF ITS VOLUNTEERS. 


THE people of New Brighton, Pennsylvania, are the first to 
erect a monument to their sons who enlisted in the war against 
Spain. During the war eighty-six New Brighton men enlisted, 
over four times the town’s quota. 

On September 5th a handsome flag-tower was erected in the 
city park by the people of New Brighton, in honor of these 
brave boys. The tower is built of steel, the base being square. 
Four arches rise to a height of eleven feet, on which is erected 
a band-stand and speakers’ platform. Above this the flag 


tower extends to a height of 150 feet. Surmounting the staff is 
a three-foot bronze eagle, with wings outstretched, and under it 
a Union pennant and a beautiful flag. 

The exercises attendant upon the dedication of the tower 
were witnessed by thousands from all over the western end of 
the State. In a short address Mrs. Mary Kennedy, president 
of the Red Cross Society, presented the flag, and it was accepted 
on behalf of the soldiers by Chairman F. W. Walker, of the ex- 
ecutive committee. The only New Brighton soldier who has 
returned from the war is Howard Garner, of the Seventeenth 
Infantry, United States Army. He was at Santiago, and re 
turned home emaciated by fever. He is now in the hospital, 
but was taken to a place of vantage to view the dedicatory ex 
ercises. September 5th was the greatest day in the history of 
New Brighton. It is the first city in the United — thus to 
honor its soldier-boys. W. 8S. Reaper. 
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Life Insurance—-Suggestions. 

A. 5.,” of Bangor, writes to ‘‘ The Hermit” to say that, 
in his judgment, the standing of an insurance company is best 
revealed by the showing it makes as to what proportion of the 
money paid to these companies by their policy-holders has been 
returned. *‘O. A. 8.” is obviously in error, for he can readily 
ee that a new insurance company will be obliged to pay very 
little to its policy-holders, because the death-rate of its mem 
bers will be small. Its percentage of receipts from premiums 
paid back to policy-holders would therefore look very small 
wher compared with the proportion paid by an old-line com 
pany with a much heavier death-loss. ‘‘ O. A.S.” asks if I have 
any reasons to doubt that other companies which he mentions 
are just as sound as the three great New York companies which 
[ have so frequently spoken of as the greatest insurance com 
panies in the world. I have nothing to say against the compa 
nies mentioned by ‘O, A. 8.,” but still express my preference 
for the three great old-line companies of New York City, and | 
think their statements will show that they are worthy of the 
confidence which the people generally have placed in them. If 
any one believes he can do better in some other company it is 
his privilege, if not his duty, to obtain the figures of other com 
panies and make bis own comparisons and reach his own con 
clusion. Could anything be fairer ? 


*D.,”’ Jacksonville. Illinois, addresses a communication in reference 
to the Columbian Koights, a fraternal insurance concern, to “ Jasper 
He should have addressed ** The Hermit.’ The financial colamn of Les 
Lie 8 WEEKLY is in “ Jaspers” hands. ** D.”’ asks how the Columbian 


Knights compares with the old-line companies, like the New York Life 
ind the Connecticut Mutual, and I reply thatitis notin the same class 
fora single moment. In the first place. it is a fraternal assessment con 
cern. It was started in 1895, and therefore has not as yet felt the results 
of a serious death-rate. Asit grows older and its death-rate increases by 
the laws of nx»ture, it will have to increase its assesements. I can only 
advise *'D.*’ to pay more for his insurance and take it in an old-line 
company, where he will be guaranteed that his premiums will never be 
increased, butin all probability will be decreased, as he grows older 

* H. A.,”’ Muskegon, Michigan, who says he is in the insurance busi 
ness, wants to know if there is no other company ‘*in it,’’ excepting 
the three great New York insurance concerns. He says: “ Give the 
little fellows ashow.” “H. A’ agrees a me that the asses-ment 
plan of insurance is entire ly unsatisfactory, but he says that the ** Big 
Three,” as he cal Is the gre: it New York companies, are not ** the w ho'e 
thing.” [agree with “* H. A.” in what he says, and am always willing 
to give the * little fellows” a chance, but the trouble is that the little 
fellows object to being called “ littie,”’ and most of the companies are 
little, when they are placed beside the three pa at New York con 
panies, who lead the world in the insurance business 

“H .” Burlington, North Carolina: The advertisement of the Penn 
Mutual, referred to by * E.” of Chicago in his recent inquiry, made ay 
offer of life insurance at a very reasonable rate. I simply said that no 
fer of any advertisement or of any agent should be accepted unless it 
had the company’s guarantee in writing behind it. The Penn Mutual is 
doing a safe and legitimate business, 





T.."’ Chicago: The estimate submitted by the Travelers, of Hart 
ford, is favorable, and I should consider its guarantee an excelle - ome 
** Widow,” Cleveland : The policy in the Prudential! is all rig 


St, Meauntt- 


Wall Street —-The Risky Industrials. 


THE readers of this column will testify to the fact that I 
have refrained from advising them, as a rule, to purchase or 
speculate in what are called the ** industrials,” unless they were 
able to pay for what they bought, and to watch most carefully 
events associated with what they have paid for. We are witness 
ing some of the ups and downs which industrial securities en 
joy when American Tobacco can drop eight points within an 
hour and decline twenty points within a week, and when Amer- 
ican Sugar can drop from three to six points in half a day. The 
difficulty with these industrials is that they are not under close 
State and national supervision as are railroad properties. They 
are, in fact, under no public supervision at all, for some of them 
do not pretend to print their financial statements. Those who 
deal in them, unless they are on ‘‘ the inside,” must take what 
they read in the papers or what they hear on the street as evi- 
dences of the condition of their properties. 


“FF... Wilkesbarre, Pennsylvania, sends me what he calls a novel 
financial scheme. It is the * Annuity Benefit System of the Suprem: 
Ruling of the Fraternal Mystic Circle."’ It offers to provide an annual 
income to its members on the payment of certain assessments. The 
offer would be all right if there were any guarantee behind it, in the 
shape of a reserve fund or a deposit with a trust company sufficient to 
make the guarantee effective. So many similar plans of insurance 
for Llook upon this as more of an insurance scheme than anything 
else—have been tried and failed, that I have extreme doubt regarding 
its ultimate success, 

*C.G.,°* Boston : The Atchison adjustment fours around seventy look 
high enough. I cannot advise their purchase as an investment. When 
they were below sixty they were a fair speculation. The decline in An- 
gust earnings is significant. There was talk of a surplus sufficient to 
pay a dividend on the preferred stock 

‘*H.,”’ Philadelphia: I should prefer Burlington and Quincy to St 
Paul, but for five-per-cent. stocks both look high. It would be better to 
take your profit. 

H.,*’ New Orleans, incloses a prospectus of A. H. Wilcox & Co., 
which makes a preposterous offer of profits in a mining scheme, The 
circular offers to return twenty-five dollars each year on every $100 
invested, and says that this business ‘is as safe as any commercial 
business, and far more profitable.’ Any circular that makes such 
pretensions may be set down at once as promising altogether too 
much, Millions of capital in this city are seeking safe investment at 
four percent. No one need solicit inoney outside of New York who 
can Offer a sure thing there returning four per cent. or over. Any 
banker or financier in New Orleans, or any business man who has con 
nections with a mercantile agency, will get a report for ** J. H.”’ on 
the financial standing of A. H. Wilcox & Co. 

“J. B.S, San Francisco: Manhattan's earnings do not justify the 
resent rate of dividend, Itisan open secret that a year ago it was 
intended to merge it with the Metropolitan system, but favorable 
legislation was not secured. At ninety-seven it is not a purchase, un 
less some such consolidation is effected, or unless its management is 
changed and modern improvements are promptly utilized. The value 
of the Manhattan, in my judgment, is chiefly for rapid transportation 
by the running of express-trains. But, so far, the management has 
not availed itself of its opportunities in this direction. (2) Peoples’ 
Gas at 104, and Sugar at 121, are earning their dividends, but the sugar 
war, if it continues to grow in bitterness, must inevitably largely re 
duce the earnings of the sugar trust. People’s Gas, it must be remem- 
bered, has had severe fluctuations, but many have bought it around 
par, and firmly believe in it as an investment. 
*W..,”? Louisville, Kentucky: I would not make the exchange that 
you speak of. The market does not warrant it 

*L.,”? Minneapolis: I would not sell my Sugar preferred, if. as you 
say. it cost you less than par. It no doubt will sell lower before the cl: se 
of the year, but you are holding it for investment purposes, and it pays 
you a good return on its cost. War between the competing sugar inter 
ests appears to be on. The American company has anvounced a slig!.t 
reduction on its whole list of refined sugars. 1t must be borne in mind 
that the profit in the sugar business is a very trifling matter per pound or 
per barrel, and that the enormous revenue of the refining companics 
comes from the tremendous aggregate of their annual output, so that a 
reduction of one-eighth or one-sixteenth of a cent on a pound of sugar is 
very significant as affecting profits JASPER 





ALWAYS WATCHFUL. 
Tue milk used for the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk is from the best dairies, under contracts with farmers, 
guaranteeing purity and richness in health-giving constituents, 
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VETERANS OF THE CIVIL WAR APPLAUDING THE SEVENTY FIRST REGIMENT MARINES FROM THE BROOKLYN NAVY YARD 
OF VOLUNTEERS 
| 
t 
ji 
' 
f 
THE RETURNING HEROES OF THE FOURTEENTH REGIMENT MARCHING ON PROSPECT PARK PLAZA. 
; ] 
i. Judge Van Wyck, Democratic candidate for Governor. 3. Mayor Van Wyck. 
2. Borough President Grout. 4. Lieutenant-Governor T. L. Woodruff. | 
REVI" WING-STAND AT PROSPECT PARK PLAZA. SOLDIERLY TROOP CC PASSING THE REVIEWING-STAND. ! 


BROOKLYN HONORS HER BRAVE SOLDIE’ AND SAILORS. 


A MAGNIFICENT OVATION BY HER CITIZENS TO THE MEN WHO SERVED IN THE WAR WITH SPAIN—THE REVIEW AT PROSPECT PARK PLAZA 
i ON SATURDAY, OCTOBER Isr. 




















Ivory Soap has many advantages for the soldier 
in the field. Besides being a perfect soap for the hands 
and face and for the bath, it is specially suited to the 
washing of flannel clothing. Ivory Soap, because of its 
purity, is also valuable as a First Aid 
unexcelled for the cleansing of cuts, wounds and sores. 


accessory, it is 


A WORD OF WARNING.—There are many white soaps, each represented to be “ 
good as the ‘Ivory’;’ 
ties of the genuine. 


i just as 
* they ARE NOT, but like all counterfeits, lack the peculiar and remarkable quali- 
Ask for ** Ivory "’ Soap and insist upon getting it 


Copyright, 1898, by “he Procter & Gamble Uo., Cincinnati. 
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Rae’s Olive Oil is both the best 
and cheapest, quality considered. 
The Chemical Analysis of S. Rae & Co.’s i 
Finest Sublime Lucca Vil, made Sept. 15th, 1896, . 
iby the Ledoux Chemical Laboratory, declares it to } 
be “unadulterated by admixture with any other oil % g 
Na or other substance. it i is free from rancidity and all ; 
other undesirable qualities, and it is of Superior | 
\ Quality and Flavor.’ 


S. RAE & CO., Leghorn, Italy. 
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P mal ke ke $18 easy 
a eS you are in need of employment, send us your 
address, and we will show you how to make $18 


If you are in need of employme nt, write to us at once 
You will be sur- 
it will be to 
You can R584, DETROM make $18 a week 
JETROIT, MICH. 


a@ week easy and sure, 
We guarantee that you can make $18 a week absolutely sure. 
prised at how easy it can be done, Send us your address anyway, 
your interest to investigate. Write today. 
easy. Address ROYAL MANUFACTU RING CO., BOX 534 





CLUB MEN 
ON A 
TRAIN 








Several members of a New York C!ub, de- 


scribing a recent trip to Chicago on one of the 


New York Central’s twenty-four-hour trains, 


expresses the opinion that this service furnished 


all the accommodations of a first-class club, with 


the added advantage of the finest landscapes in 


the country, and an opportunity for the prac- 


tical study of history and geography that is 


unsurpassed 


The New York Central has issued a booklet 
descriptive of ‘“*The Lake Shore Limited,’ 
which also contains an epitome of what may be 
seen from the Observation Car as the train 
progresses on its daily run between New York 
and Chicago. Send for copy to George H. 
Daniels, General Passenger Agent, Grand Cen- 
tral Station, New York. 

















Absolute Security 





Genuine CARTER’S LITTLE LIVER PILLS 
Must Bear Signature of Brent Good. 





Very small and as easy 


to take as sugar. 


yq|FOR HEADACHE. 
CARTERS |ror ouzziness. 
FOR BILIOUSNESS., 
IVER FOR TORPID LIVER. 
PILLS. |FOR CONSTIPATION. 
FOR SALLOW SKIN. 
FOR THE COMPLEXION 


GENUINE must nave NATURE, 
Price 


25 Cents | Purely Vegetable. VlweP Goce 


—SWAML NAD Mann be NE CO We 





SEE 
GENUINE 
WRAPPER. 


SEE 
GENUINE 
WRAPPER, 




















‘PRINTED ON RED PAPER.” 








HEALTH and BEAUTY. 


CANDY CATHARTIC. 


- ew 


REGULATE |) ie 
THE LIVER=2) V7 


10¢ 25¢50¢ 
ALL DRUGGISTS. 
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reer ele Aarcy 


ABSOLUTELY FREE 


TO YOU! 


Upon receipt of a remittance of $1.00 for your 
subscription to 


Demorest’s 


(T)agazine 


for one year, we will send you 
this Solid Silver Pin and 
these six handsome War 
Engravings (all printed on 
plate paper, ready fcr fram- 
ing) as a premium. 

This Premium Offer is 
only available to subscribers 
sending their subscrip- 
tions at once to us di- 
rect, using the order blank 
below, accompanied by a 
remittance of $1.00, 











ADMIRAL SAMPSON ON THE BRIDGE OF THE FLAGSHIP NEW YORK. 
Size of Picture, 14x22 ins. 





pae...S t WEY AT MANILA, 
Size 1x.'9 ins, 





COMMODORE SCHLEY ON THE DECK OF THE BROOKLYN, 
Size, 14x22 ins, 





FIRING THE BIG GUNS, 
Size, 12x19 ins, 


THE CREW OF THE MARBLEHEAD. 
Size, 12x19 Ins, 


THE BOMBARDMENT OF MATANZAS, 
Size, 12x19 ins, 








THE PLAZA HOTEL. S82%TINS,ON, CENTRAL PARK. 





THE PLAZA HOTEL. 


| AMERICAN OR EUROPEAN PLAN, 
ABSOLUTELY FIRE-PROOF. 
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HOW THE REGULARS GOT THEIR FRESH BREAD WHILE IN CAMP. 


WEEKLY. OcTOBER 20, 1898 


Improvised Army-ovens. 


Hlow THE REGULARS MANAGE TO GET A CHANGE FROM THE EVERLASTING HARD-TACK 


THE visitor to a *‘ regular” camp is always impressed with the ingenious makeshifts to be 
found there The regulars’ understand how to get the most comfort out of life under all 
onditions. The colonel generally pays more attention to the systematizing of all that apper 


tains to the preparation of the army rations than to anything else. Competent company-cooks 
are not only appointed from the ranks, but bakers also, whose duties do not extend beyond that 
if bread-making. As the regulations allow either eighteen ounces of flour or of bread when prac 
ticable, in place of the sixteen of everlasting hard-tack, it will be seen that a bake-shop in camp 
is a regular boon for the boys 

\ small board shanty is set up, within which the baker mixes and kneads the bread. There 
is room in the trough for a barrel of flour in one end and for the mixing-board at the other. Just 
yuutside are set up brick ovens on the old-fashioned principle, which, for baking purposes, hav 
never been improved upon, and are at the present day used in some of our greatest hotels 
These camp-ovens are built on the ground, the bricks being set up in an archway. The ground, 
scraped and baked down hard, is the floor. One end is bricked up; at the other is a rude door 


} 


\ wood fire is built inside and allowed to burn itself out, the embers are scraped away, and 


the dough, rolled into round or oblong loaves, is laid inside and the door closed while the bread 
bakes slowly and evenly tillitis a rich brown color fhe baker shovels it out with a paddle, in 
t shape of a board, and heaps it upon the grass for the next meal 


\NNA NORTHEND BENJAMIN 














4 THE LARGEST BATTLE-SHIP OF OUR NAVY. 


THE ‘‘ ILLINOIS,’ THE MOST POWERFUL TYPE OF BATTLE-SHIP IN THE UNITED STATES (JUST LAUNCHED AT NEWPORT NEWS), AS SHE WILL APPEAR WHEN UNDER WAY. SHE IS 
ONE THOUSAND TONS LARGER THAN THE “ OREGON” AND ‘ IOWA,” HERETOFORE OUR GREATEST BATTLE-SHIPS, AND IS A SISTER SHIP 
OF THE ‘‘ ALABAMA” AND ‘* WISCONSIN,” NOW BEING BUILT 





‘*BAITING THE BULL” 
A Sunpay AFTERNCON’S SPORT OF THE SPANISH PRISNERS FORMERLY AT SEAVEY’S 
ISLAND, NEAR PortsMOUTH, NEW 1aAMPSHIRE. 
[Spaniards in the prison bounds are watching the mock bull-fiht. Banderilleros and the matador are 
badgering and attacking ‘*‘ the bull.*’ This picture is from a photograph taken within the stockade limits 
by Surgeon Lewis Morris, United States Navy, of the naval hospital-taff.—Epiror Lesiin’s WEEKLY ] 





THE MODEL HOSPITAL-SHIP “SOLACE.” 
(Sze PaGE 307.) 
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The Sense of Heat and Fatigue 
will quickly vanish 


after a bath with 


Glenn’s 








Sulphur Soap 


_It removes impurities and cures the 
disagreeable itching skin eruptions so 
common in the summer time. 

CAUTION : —Glenn’s Sulphur Soap (the only 


‘“ original”) is incomparable and wonderful in its 
remedial effects. Take no other. Of druggists. 


and Liquor Habit cured in 
10 to 20 days. No pay till 
cured. Dr. J. L. Stephens, 
Dept. L, Lebanon, Ohio. 


LONDON (ENCLAND). 

HE LANCHAM Portland Place. Unrival- 

ed situation at top of Regent Street. A favorite hotc! 
with Americans, Every modern improvemer' 























Established in 1876. 


MAJORS CEMENT 





PRICE, 15c. AND 25c. PER BOTTLE. 

Specially prepared for household purposes. Mends 
anything that breaks. Meerschaum pipes. Tipping 
billiard-cues. Just the thing to fasten the end of a 
bandage; also to stick it to the skin to keep it in posi- 
tion, 


MAJOR’S RUBBER CEMENT. 

A wonderful sticker, No bicyclist should be with- 
out it. For repairing Rubber Boots, Shoes, Rubber 
Garments, Silk Umbrellas. 15 cents. 

MAJOR’S LEATHER CEMENT. 


Of surprising adhesive power. Boots and shoes and 
articles of Leather. 15 cents. 

At druggists’ and house-furnishing stores, or by 
mail free of Postage. 


BEWARE !!! Take no substitute, 


MAJOR CEMENT C 461 Pearl Street, 
sy New York City. 


Kerry Watson & Co., Montreal. 
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Beeman’s 


The 





Cures Indigestion and Sea-sickness. 
All Others Are Imitations. 
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ou whether you continue the 
nerve-killing tobacco habit, NO-TO-BA’ 
removes the desire for tobacco, with- 

out nervous distress, ex pels nico- 

tine, purifies the biood, re- 

stores lost manhood, 

ou strong 

,nerve 


‘a will, patient! rsistently. One 
box, sy Dually cates, 3 bo: es 62 


xes, 
aranteed to cure, or we refund money. 
Gtocling Remedy Co., Chicago, Moutreal, New 





Use BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DEN 
TIFRICE for the TEETH. 25 cents a jar 


GOING WEST 
on the through cars and fast trains of the New Yor! 
Central and Hudson River and the Michigan Central 
‘The Niagara Falls Route,”’ you will experience com 


fort in a high degree. All trains passing Niagara 
Falls by daylight stop five minutes at Falls View 


| station 


New lease of life—inheritancve of subjects who use 
Abbott's—The Original Angostura Bitters, as toni 
Not hard to take, not hard to get. All druggists 


THE Sohmer Piano ranks among the best for ex 
cellence of tone, durability, and finish 


For looseness of bowels Dr. Siegert’s Angostura 
Bitters is a positive specific. 


Advice to Mothers: Mrs. WinsLow's Soorn 
Inc Syrup should always be used for children teeth- 
ing. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhoea. 


SuPgERiIon to vaseline and cucumbers. Créme 
Simon, marvelous for the complexion and light cuta 
neous affections; it whitens, perfumes, fortifies the 
skin. J. Simon, 13 rue Grange Bateliére, Paris. Drug- 
gists, perfumers, fancy-goods stores 


SPECIAL RATES SOUTH. 

Tne Southern Railway announces special low rates 
to Asheville, North Carolina, account of Liquor Deal- 
ers’ Association, October 10th to 14th. Medical Asso- 
ciation Mississippi Valley, Nashville, Tennessee, Oc- 
tober 11th to 14th. Christian Church Convention, 
October 13th to 2ist. For full particulars call on or 
address Alexander S. Thweatt, Eastern Passenger 
Agent, 271 Broadway, New York. 


Latest and best pian ever devised. 


Write A. F.. EARLE, 60 Broadway, New York. 


Advertise im im > 
LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 


THE CELEBRATED 


SOHMER 


Heads the List of the 
Highest -Qrade Pianos. 
Caution.—The buying public will please not con 
found the genuine SOHMER Piano with one of a 
Similar-sounding name of a cheap grade. 
Our name spells— 


S—_O—H-—-M—_E—-R 
New York SOHMER BUILDING, 
Warerooms F.fth Ave., cor, 22d St, 








“AN INTRUDER”. 
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long while if 
he knows 
there is a 
SMITH & WESSON 
| Revolver in the house, 


Write for descriptive catalogue. : 
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SMITH & WESSON, 


Allcalibers; tong or short barrel. § 
17 Stockbridge Street, Springfield, Mass. 
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“Foremost ‘ 
American 
Institution.” ‘ 
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. 
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“Of all the handsomely equipped roads’’ says 
the Albany, N. Y., Journal, “that great 
example of the foremost American institution, 
the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
— os 

Railway Is not surpassedin any point both « 
for speed and comfort and with a fine eye to > 
the safety of the public traveling in its care."” ¢ 
“The trains furnished by the Lake Shore"’ ¢ 
—between Chicago, Toledo, Cleveland, ‘ 
Buffalo, New York and Boston,—‘‘are widely ¢ 
known .as the finest in regular operation.” ‘ 
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To learn about this route send for free 
copy of ‘‘Book of Trains,’’ to 


A. J. SMITH, 
G.P & T.A., Cleveland, 0. 
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°°: TO MAKE MONEY in Wall Street. 
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A Sample Phial for the postage, three cents. if you mention this pubiication 
Address, P. O. Box 247, New York City. 
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A better Cocktail at home than is served over any bar in the World. 
ae THE ( LUB~ 


MANHATTAN, MARTINI, 
WHISEEY, HOLLAND GIN, 
TOM GIN, VERMOUTH and YORK. 


We guarantee these Cocktails to be made 
of absolutely pureand well matured liquors 
and the mixing equal to the best cocktails 
served over any barin the world. Being 
compounded in accurate proportions, they 
will always be found of uniform quality. 

Connoisseurs agree that of two cocktails 
made of the same material and propor- 
tions the one which is aged must be the 
detter. 

Try our YORK Cocktail made without 
any sweetening—dry and delicious. 

For Sale on the Dining and Buffet Cars 
of the principal railroads of the U. 8. 


AVOID IMITATIONS. 


For Sale by all Druggists and Dealers. 


= G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO,, Sole Props., 


39 Broadway, N. Y., Hartford, Conn. 20 Piccadilly, W. London. Eng. 


aDay Sure 


Send us your address and we will show you how tomake $3a 
day absolutely sure; we furnish the work and teach you free; 
you wo1k in thelocality where youlive. Send us youraddriss 
and we will explain the business fully; remember we guaran- 
tee a clear profit of $3 for every day’s work; absolutely sure; 
writeatonce. ROYAL MFG. CO., Box 417, Detroit, Mich, 
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NAPOLEON,_— 
The Man of Destiny. 


Leslie’s Weekly presents to its readers a sumptuous and 
massive volume entitled 


NAPOLEON'S VICTORIES, 


consisting of the Authentic Memoirs of Capt. Charles Parquin, 
of the Imperial Guard, from Austerlitz to Waterloo. 


Beyond all question this is the most magnificent historical art work ever brought 
out in this country. It contains over two hundred superb engravings designed 
expressly for this work, together with a series of Magnificent Colored Plates, by 
Boussoa, Valadou et Cie, Paris, prepared for this famous house by such renowned 
French artists as De Mybach, Dupray, Walker, Sargent, and Roy. This statement 
alone will make lovers of the beautiful eager for the work, but we may also add that 
the drawings of these great artists have been reproduced for ‘* Napoleon’s Victories” 
by a new and secret process, which preserves every touch of the artist's individual- 
ity, and is the embodiment of all that is perfect in art. The text of the work will be 
regarded as a unique and precious contribution to Napoleonic literature. It is the 


PLAIN UNVARNISHED TALE 


of a soldier, thrilling from its very simplicity, and while bringing the reader into 
direct contact with the overshadowing personality of Napoleon, it spreads out before 
him the whole mighty drama of the Napoleonic epoch. 


AN UNPRECEDENTED OPPORTUNITY. 


The work contains more than 300 pages, size 11x13% inches, printed on extra- 
heavy enameled paper, and in point of binding and _ typographical appearance is 
artistically perfect. Complete in one Imperial Folio Volume, bound in full Morocco, 
full Gilt Edges. 

Former price, $16.00 cash. Now sold only in combination with Lesiie’s WEEKLY 
and delivered prepaid on payment of $1.00. Balance payable $1.00 each month for 
Ir months, Address Leslie’s Weekly (Book Dept.), 110 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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ARKELL PUBLISHING CO 


Inclosed find $1.00, for which enter my name for one year’s 
subscription to Leslie’s Weekly, and ship, express prepaid, one copy 
“Napoleon’s Victories,” bound in full Morocco. (Subject to exam- 
ination and return.) I agree to pay $1.00 each month until $12.00 


in all are paid. 


Signed, 











‘PUBLISHERS, 
PRINTERS AND 
LITHOGRAPHERS 


Desiring paper of superior excellence and uniformity can secure it of the makers of the papers used in 
the various publications of THE JUDGE PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
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IT WAS THEIR FAULT 


LOBBSEY— ‘* Say, Hollins, I ne 
HoLuins—'* My wimmen-fol! 
too much when I was a kid 


Nnwviold 
Consta ble KC. 


Plain and Fancy 


Velours Barré, Zibelines, Venetia 


Scotch C lan, Foulé Plaids, 
Mixed Suitings. 
Embroidered and Braided Robes. 
Proadoveuy AS 19th st. 
NEW YORK. 








The Improved 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


Is the recognized 


STANDARD fer 
MEN’S WEAR. 


Keeps the Stocking 
Free from Wrinkles 


DOES NOT BIND 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


Lies flat to the leg. 

Does not tear the stock- 

ing, and will not unfasten 
accidentally. 













SOLD EVERYWHERE 

Sample Pair? Silk, 50c 
by Mail Cotton, 25c. { 
GEORGE FROST CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. | 
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ver notice 
s uster play 


1 it afore. 


What ails them feet o’ yourn f 


‘This little pig went ter market’ with ’m 


10 little cigars for the price of | 
Very few smokers realize what a great 
convenience it is (and economy also) to 
have always at hand a few 





~ Van Bibber 





Dress Fabrics.) Little Cigars 


| 
al 


They are perfect little cigars and are in 
every way as satisfactory fora short smoke 
as part of a larger cigar. 

Have you ever tried them? 

A minute: — 26 cents (in stamps) 
and you will receive VAN BIBBER 
b #. il 10 LITTLE 

y return _mall — ; CIGARS 
wherever you isveyand it may mean a 
saving of $25 in your year’s smoking. 

H. Exruis & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The American Tobacco Co., 


Successor 
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A Well-Kept Shoe 


is a comfort and credit to the wearer. 
A soft, pliable, comfort-giving shoe 
looks better and wears better than 
one that’s stiff and unyielding. 


Leather 
> 

Dressing 
will not only pom your shoes but 
make them soft. It’s a medicine for 
leather. The ingredients of VICI 
LEATHER DRESSING are used in: 
finishing the most famous shoe leather 
in the world—Viei Kid. That's alittle 
secret you didn’t know before. There's 
a book full of just such secrets about 
shoes and their care, that you can 
have if you will send us your name 
and address. 


ROBERT fl. FOERDERER, Philadelphia, Pa. 








EARL & WICSON’S 
LINEN 


[ELL ARS & CUFFS 
8 Eo NTE WORLD 











Thonsande bove 
been helped 
better pay & on 
sitions t ous 
Jat BY MAIL 
instruction 


Buildings erected ex- 
pressly for this pur- 


: Steam, 
Electrical, 
Mechanica! or Civil En- 
gineering; Chemistry; Mining; 
Mechanical’ and Architectural 
Drawing ; Surveying; Plumbing ; Architecture: Metal 
Pattern’ Drafting ; Prospecting ; Bookkeeping ; Short- 
hand; English Branches. 


$2 A MONTH pays for a College Education at Home, 
40,00 Students and Graduates. 
Ctreular FREE. State subject you wish to study. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 1158, Scranton, Pa., U.S. A. 


LANTERN SL SLIDES of the WAR 


Exclusive use bb be aa appearing in 
LESLIE'S WEEKLY. 

Cuba, War-ships, Travel, History, Natives and 

Customs, R Illustrated Hymns and 


Songs. Lecture Sets with Descri iptive E Readings. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGU 









WILLIAM H. BRAU 


1324 Chestuut St., Philadelphia. 











B. Altman & Co. 


Rew Work. 


Drapery Stuffs, Wall 
Hangings and Furniture 
Coverings, in designs repre- 
senting the period from 
Francois I. to the Directoire 
and Empire, also the more 
modern creations; these in- 
clude Satin Damask, Bro- 
catelles, Wool T apestries, 
Damas Broche, Marie An- 
toinette and Louvecienne 
stripes, Plain Satins, Silk 
and Linen, Velours, Vel- 
vets and Cotton Tapes- 
tries. 

Tapestry Panels in Flemish 
and Aubusson designs for 
Dining Room, Hall and 
Library. 
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GENUINE 


Constructed on the hygienic —— of 
maintaining 


the boy is 


The ond ote woven to 
tiny 
This method represents the sc 


Lo 


, whether 


est or during exercise 


an equable temperatur 
the outer fabric in 
loops, thus providing inter-air-space 


lentific con- 


struction of a genuine health garment 


We were the originators of this process of 


manufacture. 


NOTICE 


We will mail you free our illustrated book- 
let, giving valuable information 


cn under- 


garments. 








WRIGHT’S UNDERWEAR COMPANY 
75 Franklin Street 


New York City 








| Che American Gine that 
‘| all good Americans 
swear by. 


ALWAYS / ALIKE. 


ALWAYS RIGHT. 





Try it once and you will 
ever after be its friend and 
advocate, preferring it to 


foreign vintages. 





HAMMONDSPORT, N. Y. 
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“VIN MARIANI | 


WARIAN WiNE=-The Famous Tonic for Body and Brain 


MARIANI WINE gives strength to the nervous sys- 
tem, firmness and elasticity to the muscles and richness 


Sse =" 


to the blood. 


ah 


It braces body and brain. 


Depressed! 





It has been en-= 


dorsed by the medical faculty all over the world. 


JULES CLARETIE, 


The World-Famous Author and General 
Administrator of the Comedie 
Francaise, Writes: 

















Vin Mariani gives to the body and brain 
renewed vitality. It isa supreme remedy for 
artists and brain-workers. Schopenhauer, 
whose greatness of mind is not disputed, would 
certainly have been even more brilliant and 
less bitter if he had had in his Frankfort abode 
an ample supply of this delicious wine. 

JULES CLARETIE. 








FOR OVERWORKED MEN, 
DELICATE WOMEN, 
SICKLY CHILDREN, 

MARIANI WINE 
WORKS WONDERS. 


MALARIA: Mariani Wine 
is a sovereign remedy for 
Malaria. 


SPECIAL OFFER :—To those who will 
kindly write to MARIANI & CU., mention- 
ing this paper, will be sent, free, book con- 
taining portraits and autographs of Em- 
perors, Empress, Princes, Cardinals, 
Archbishops and other distinguished person- 
age®, giving interesting details regarding 
VIN MARIANI. 

MARIANI & CO., 52 West 15th Street, New York. 
Paris—41 Boulevard Haussmann ; 
London—83 Mortimer Street ; 
Montreale-28~30 Hospital Stre- 








MONTEBELLO BRUT 1[880---Finest and Oldest Champagne on the Market. 
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